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ABSTRACT 

This process evaluation focused on the compensatory 
education delivery system in reading and mathematics in the Saginaw 
(Michigan) School District, _which consists of three programs: (1) an 
elementary academic achievement program that involved 2^105 students, 
who were taken but of regular classrooms;_(2) a secondary academic 
achievement program that involved 379 students in self-contained 
classrooms; and (3) ah elementary preventive program that involved 
200 students in classrooms with student/teacher ratios of 
approximately 13 to 1^ Program participants were screened with the 
California Achievement Tests. A 65-item needs assessment 
questionnaire was_admihistered to teachers and administrators in each 
of the programs. The items ^ representing 13 categories of functions, 
were rated on the degree tb_ which they should exist, as well as the 
degree tP which they actually existed* Results were usedtb generate 
a priority needs index for each of the items and were also intended 
to be used in program planning.^ Functions which consistently received 
high priority rankings included prbfessibhal develbpmeht; parent and 
community involvement; program gbals and objectives; recognition and 
reward of excellence; cbbrdiiiatibn with bther schbbl programs; 
program goals and objectives; instructional laaterials, methods, and 
approaches; leadership; and expectations of students. The 
questionnaires and results are appended. (GDC) 
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PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 

The School District of the City of Saginaw Operates a 
compensatory education delivery systtra in reading and mathe- 
matics consisting of three programs — elementary and secondary 

Academic Achievement (A ) and the Prevention Program (P^), The 

2 __ _ ' _ 

elementary A is a pull-out program periodically taking student 

out of regular classrooms which involved approximately 2,105 

students in grades one through six. The secondary A^ is a self 

contained classroom program which involved approximately 379 

students in grades seven through nine. The A^ program is the 

primary compensatory education delivery system as it was the 

older, more well-established and larger of the delivery systems 

It is funded by both the Federal Education Consolidation and 

improvefflent Act (ECIA) Chapter 1 and Article 3 of the State 

School Aid Act. 
2 

P is a program which operates in regular classrooms with 
student/teacher ratios of approximately 13 to 1. During this 
third year of the three year pilot effort, the program served 
some 200 youngsters in grades two through four. P^ classrooms 
are housed at four elementary school sites (Nelle Haley, 
Heavenrich, LongfeJ.low^ and Jessie Rouse). It is funded by both 
ECIA Chapter 1 and General Fund. 

Summarized in the chart below are a number of demographic 

charactertstics that describe both the elementary and secondary 

2 2 

levels of A and elementary P in greater detail. 



DEHOG&APEIC CBAtACTElISTICS OF THE ACADEHIC ACBIRVEHENT AND PREVENTION JPROGRAHS 



Grade Approxlraaie 
Levels Number of 
S e rv e d St ud e^tg— Served 



1-6 



2^105 



Numb*; r of 
Full-Tlme 
Equivalent 
Teachers 

32.0 



Number of 
Full-Time 
Equivalent 
Aides 

A. 5 



Number of 
Elementa ry 
Sch Sites 

23 



Program 
Setting* 

Pull-out 



Inst ruct Idiia 1 
Services 

- Reading 

- Mathematics 



7-9 



379 



8.6 



0,0 



Self-con- 
tained 
Classroom 



- Reading 

- Mathematics 



2-A 200 17.0** 0.0 4 Self-Con- - Reading 

tained - Mathematics 

Classroom 



Its In Intact classrooms receive 7 5% or more of chelr compensatory education Instructlori within 
>nfines of the classroora> while students In the pull-out program receive 75% or more of their 
isatory Instruction outside the confines of their regular classroom. 

17 full-time equivalent :eachers» 8.5 are funded by General Fund sources and the. other 8.5 are 
! by ECIA Chapter 1. 
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As can be seen from the chart abbvie, the primary purpose of 
the programs is to improve the reading and mathematics achieve- 
ment of a designated number of educationaiiy disadvantaged 
children. The children in the program are screened for entry 
with the California Achievement tests (CAT) i This year approxi- 
mately 2,684 pupils are participating in the compensatory 
e ducat ion programs • 

The broad goals of these programs are to: 1) provide 
intensive academic instruction to the educationally disadvantaged 
vantaged, 2) involve parents in the program, 3) supply students 
with incentives for academic improvement, 4) operate staff 
inservice programs, 5) measure academic growth, and 6) prepare 
students to effectively meet the academic competition of the 
general classroom. These goals are the focus of the Compensatory 
Education Department's activities throughout the 19eJ6-87 school 
y ear i 
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PROCESS EVALUATION PROCEDURES 

A process evaluation involves monitoring a program through- 
out the year to determine if the program is being implemented ^3 
planned. This makes it possible to identify strengths and weak- 
nesses that influence a program's outcome. For these programs, 
the process evaluation was accomplished by a set of needs assess- 
ment questionnaires to compensatory education teachers, a sample 
of regular educat ion teachers , and each principal at the compen- 
satory education buildings. The instruments were distributed to 
the respondents on December 4, i986 either by means of a mailing 
or a regularly scheduled meeting of the elementary staff (see 
Ajppendix A for a copy of tha various instruments and memos used 
for distribution). The completed instruments were to be returned 
via inter-office mail by December 17, 1986, Completed instruments 
were last received from respondents on January 19, 1987. 

What is a Needs Aa^g^iaaea^? 

A needs assessment is a logical problem solving tool. It is 
usually the first step and a vital component of comprehensive 
program planning, A needs assessment is not a program change by 
itself, but it is a method for helping to determine if change is 
necessary or desired. It provides information which assists in 
setting priorities fcr future development and provides a basis for 
allocating scarce rescurceis, 

A needs assessment is a structured process for identifying 
and documenting the ds^fference between "what is" and "what should 
be". The needs assessmea'c process determines: (1. the differ- 
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ences which exist between a desired a tat g— of affair^^ with respect 
to important goals and functions and the present -or art-ual state 
of conditions and (2) a list of prioritized needs from these 
identified differences. 

In addition to prioritizing needs in terms of the ongoing 
functions and goals of a program, a ^eeds assessment should pro- 
vide a sense oL ^ i rec tj.<xn- regarding- new- or etnerg ^r^g- needs and 
issue s • 

A needs assessment is a systematic process which asks three 
relatively simple questions: 

1 • Where are we? 

2 . Whe re do we want to go? 

3, How do we get from here to there? 

in essence, the results of a good needs assessment form the 
basis for sound goal setting and planning. 

How Were the Data Collected?/What is u Prlortty Neg^^adjex? 

The questionnaire contained a total of 65 statements about 
compensatory services and program components, and the respondents 
were asked to indicate the following for each statement: 

1) In your opinion, to what extent should the 
stated condition exist? and^ 

2) knowledge, to what extent does 
the stated condition exist. 

The degree to which a difference exists between wha.t should 
and what is constitutes a need ^ The following example illus- 
trates the response choices used for the survey, how the need 



index was de termlrled and how the priority need index (PNI) was 
established, 

EXAMEL£; The cdmpensatory education teachers Should Actually 
in our schools take an individual Exist Exist s 

interest in their students? 



A) In your opinion, to what extent should the stated 
condition exist? 

B) From your knowledge, to what extent does the stated 
condition ac t gal ly exist? 



A) Should 
Exist ? 

Do 
not 
know 

B) Actually 
Exists ? 



1 

Not 

at 

all 



2 

To a 
slight 
extent 



3 

To a 
mode r a t e 
extent 



To a f air ly 
large 
extent 



5 

To a very 
large 
extent 



The following is a more detailed explahatibh of the above 
responses. 





SHOULD 


EXIST 






ACTUALLY EXISTS 




Do tibt know the extent to which 
the stated condition should existi 


? 


Do not know the extent to 
''^^^l^.^^® stated condition 
exist s m 


1 


Stated condition 
at all. 


s hould 


not exist 


1 


Stated condition does not 
exist at all; 


2 


Stated condition 
a slight extent; 


should 


exist to 


2 


Stated condition exists to 
a slight extent. 


3 


Stated condition 
moderate extent. 


should 


exist to 


3 


Stated condition exists to 
a moderate extent. 


4 


Stated condition shbuid 
a fairly large extents 


exist to 


4 


Stat ed condition exists to 
a fairly large extent. 


5 


Stated condition should 
a very large extent. 


exist to 


5 


condition exists to 
a very large extent . 
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For the example used^ the need index was 2 (the difference 
between "should exist" value of 5 and the "actual exist" value of 
3); To obtain a clearer uhderstahdihg of the relative priority 
ranking of the expressed needs it was helpful to also know where 
on the response scale the difference occurred. For exataple, a need 
index of 2 would result from the difference between a "desirisd" of 
3 and an "actual" of 1, while at the same time, the difference 
between a "desired" rating of 5 and an "actual" rating of 3 also 
yields a need index of 2. Therefore, to help establish prior±t±^a 
^brig needs , the following procedure was employed. The needs were 
weighted by multiplying them by their respective ratings on the 
"should exist" dimension. This resulted in a Priority Need Index 
(PNI)i This index takes into account the magnitude of the desire 
of the respondents to have a given condition present in the school 
district. The PNI could be thought of then as an automatic priori- 
tizing heed indicator. 

Should • 
Exist Actually 
EXAMP LE^ : The compenisatory educatibri teachers (Desired) Exists 
in our schools take an individual 

interest in their students. 5 3 
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Should - Ac tuai » Need Index 
5 - 3 » 2^ 
. Need Index x "Should" = Priority Need index 
2x5 10 

One might well ask what are the limits to the size(s) of 
priority need indices? The theoretical limits range from a +20 
to -6. The upper theoretical limit is obtained in the following 
situation. 

'14 



Should - Actual = Need Index x Should = PNI 

4 x5=20 

The lower theoretical limit can be obtained in the followini 
following two ways. 

Should - Actual = Need Index x Should » PNI 
3 - 5 = -2 k 3 = _6 

OR 

2-5 = -3 X2--6 

In other majbf studies conducted over the years the actual 
PNI-s obtained have never approached the limits of the scale. The 
scale is obviously biased toward pointing up areas of concern in 
that- it contains many more points indicating "need" (positive 
values) than it has indicating "lack of need" (negative values). 

Table i below illustrates both the theoretical and actual 
limits under discussion. 
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TABLB i . THEORETICAI. PRIORITY JIEED INJLEX CPNIJ LIHITS CONTRASTED 
WITH ACTUAL FUMCTIOH PNI LIMITS FOR THE PREVENTION PROGRAM ) 
AND ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT (A^. 



Theoretical PNI 
Limits 



Greatest Need 
Possible .. 



Least Need 
Possible . 



20 
19 
18 
17 
16 
15 
14 
13 
12 
11 
10 
9 
8 
7 
6 
5 
4 
3 
2 
1 
0 
-1 
-2 
-3 
-4 
-5 
-6 



Actual Compensatory Question PNI Limits 
„2 



Elementary 





Se cond ary 



12.49 

^ 



8.23 
At 



7.69 



V 

i.i7 



2.08 



V 

0.48 




IB 



One can see not only that most PNi's do not go far up the 

scale (the centers are approximately 4i7G, 4.10, and 7.30 for the 

2 2 2 

actual data of P ^ elementary A , and secondary A ) but also that 

problems have to be identified in a relative sense. We believe 

looking at the PNI values that eqtial or exceed the value that marks 

_____ ______ _ 2 2 2 

off the top 25% (in the caise of P , elementary A arid secondary A 

questions these values were 4i79, 4.67, and 8.84 respectively) is a 

useful guide in separating out the highest ranking concerns. 

What Were the Thirteen Fanctioas? 

Each function was selected because it represented an important 
task^ process, or goal in the operation of a compensatory education 
program. The section which follows identifies the thirteen 
functions and briefly describes or defines each one. 

First, the reader should note that the five items are used to 
assess each of the thirteen function areas. The definitions of 
functions follows 
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FUNCTIONS DEFINED 



-G oal8 ^-^4u3^-a¥^l ect ives , The exitent tb_ which compensatory 
S^^ls obj ectives pos sess the following character-- 

approved by teachers; focus on _ improving 
scudent performance; are clearly defined; shared value system 
emphasizing academic achievement; and parental awareness of 
goals • 

II • Coordination With the Regular ScS^ogj: FroRram/OtHe^ S^xecia 

Programs . The extent to which learning activities and their 
cbbrdinatipn provide for the following: congruency with the 
regular school curriculum; continuity across grade levels 
and program; knowledge of how compensatory education instruc- 
tioha] objectives fit with the regular curriculum; coordination 
between compensatory and regular education teachers; and 
collaborative curricuium planning and decision making. 

Ill* Pare n t a nd Co m mu ^ ty Invo lvement . The degree to which pro- 
cedures and techniques for- parent/ community involvement 

following: clearly communicated procedures 
Pf ^^^^^olvemenn ; options for parents and volunteers 
?^_^?PP9?? i^^st^uctidrial program; information and tech^ 

niques for helping students learn; frequent communication 
between parents and compensatory education staff; and aware- 
ness of parental responsibilities for helping students learn. 

IV. Profess i on al Development Tralntng ^ The extent to which 

compensatory education staff development activities possess 
the following characteristics: emphasize skill building; 
are attractive to staff; address instructional issues and 
priorities; supported with time and other resources; and 
emphasize improving instruction and boosting student 
achievetnen t • 

V* I^eaiieX4343J.p^ . The amount to which the Director of Compensatory 
Educa t ion_provides for the following: communicates program's 
goals ; conveys the belief that all students can learn; initi- 
ates organized and systematic improvement procedures; monitors 
new practices; and displays relevant instructional expertise, 
as well as management • 

VI. last ructidhal Materials^ Methods and Ap p r aaj^£e43^ ^ The amount 
to which compensatory education learning materials and tech- 
niques provide for the following: focus on lesson objectives; 
a briskinstructiohalpace;a high rate of student success; 
prerequisites needed by s tudent s to learn the skills; and 
review of key concepts and skills to strengthen student 
retention. 
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Vil. Ex|?4S^^a tlojv8—f^ Student Learning and Behavior . The amount 
to which learning activities and their management allow for 
the following: challenging and at talhable s tandards for 
learning; orderly, productive learning atmosphere; e-rpecta- 
tion for students to complete their work and meet recognized 
standards of quality; equal number of response opportunities 
per student; and positive techniques for managing student 
behaviors 

VIII- jchool and Clas s r oom C I ims te . The extent to which the school 
and classroom serves to support the following: explicit 
behavior standards; secure , at tract ive environment with 
emphasis upon academic achievement; a s^nse of respbnsibilj cy 
and nelf-reliarice; teacher sensitivity to student interests^ 
problems* and accomplishments; and a task-oriented but 
relaxed classroom atmosphere* 

I^* ^i^B-Of Academi c Learning Time . The degree to which learning 
activities make ef f icient use of tin* by allowing for the 
following: activities starting and ending on cime; smooth 
and efficient routines; teachers have activities ready for 
students when they arrive; little time spent on non-learning 
activities; and active and successful engagement of students 
in learning activities for a significant portion of each 
sessions 

X- Monitoring Student F^o&re33 . The degree to which student 
prog res s monitoring involves the following: routine 
checking of progress; parental encouragement to keep track 
of student progress: clear questioninf wi th_appropriate 
opportunity to respond; observable systems to monitor 
acadiamic progress and skill mastery; and asses sment results 
used for both instructional diagnosis and evaluation of 
teaching methods. 



XI* Feedba ck ^ nd-Reiti^^lrc ement . The_ extent to which feedback 
and reinforcement pot;sess the fbllpwing_ characteristics : 
quick feedback on homework; related to learning objectives; 
correction or reteaching in response to student errors; 
frequent and_ cons is tent reinforcement for academic achieve- 
ment and excellent behavior ; and simple, clear feedback to 
understand and correct errors; 

XII. ^xeellence Recognized and Rewar^d^ . The extent to which 

recognition and reward for excellence involves the fdllbwihg: 
teacher recognition; awards for different levels of student 
performance so all students have an oppo r tuni ty f o r success; 
student recbghitibh based on standards rather than compari- 
sons; student recbghitioh in compensatory education is also 
recognized in the regular classroom and school; and parents 
told of student successes. 
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Xlil. Us e of -Eyalua4:4oa-lle^ ul ts • The amount to which the use of 
assessment and evaluation results allow for the following: 
simpieroatine for collecting, summarizing^ and using 
s tudeht achievement information; spotting pot ential problems; 
evaluate the program and target areas of program improvement 
efforts; and compari son of local compensatory education 
evaluation results to state and national outcomes. 
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PRESENTATION OF PROCESS DATA 

The process data gathered this year were by means of a set of 
questionnaires that assessed the needs related to thirteen func- 
tion areas of the compensatory program^ In addition to providing 
insight itito possible short-term changes for this year. it is 
hoped that the needs data are valuable inforniation for district- 
wide task force groups that are to make recommendations on how 
compensatory education programming might be improved. 

As stated earlier, the needs assessment data presented in 
this report were gathered between December 4, 1986 through January 
I9i 1987 through a single distribution to various professional 
staff with ho follow-up. As of that time, 86 of the 211 (40.8%) 
had returned their needs assessaient instrument (see Appendix B for 

a breakdown of returns by respondent groups). The return rate was 

______ _ _ _ _ _ 2 

lower than hoped especially for the Secondary A program. How- 
ever, those members interested in voicing their opinion about the 
program did have an opportunity to responds 

One of the major purposes of a needs assessment study is to 
identify areas where the consensus supports the existence of a 
problem or weakness. This report highlights those areas where 
there was agreement that a problem existed. 

The needs data will be presented in the following three 
sections: 1 Prevention Program; 2) Elementary Academic Achieve- 
ment; and 3) Secondary Academic Achievement. 
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The overall findings of the respondent groups wiii be pre- 
sented in the sections which follow. The responses wiii be 
presented first by high need function areas (the highest five) 
then by questions evidencing priority naed indexes in the top 25% 
of the distribution. This should give the reader an excellent 
opportunity to quickly review high need functions and questions. 
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Prevent 16a Program (P^) 

When ail responses for respondents at buildings were com- 
bined the following function areas appeared as the ones needing the 
most attention ranked from the highest to lowest. 

- - Priority 

Rank Puti G^4^4i^-af^-43 reatest Need Need fndex 

1 ProfessionalDevelopment 6.04 

2 Parent and Community involvement 5,96 

3 Program Goals and Objectives 5.35 

4 Excellence Recognized and Rewarded 4.35 

5 Coordination with the Regular 4.19 
School Program/ Other Special Programs 

A complete listing of the desired, actual, need index and 
priority need index values by function for appear in Appendix C. 

In addition to the high need function areas there were some 
Individual survey questions which resulted In a high priority need 
index. The questions listed below represent those survey i tema for 
which the priority need index equalled or exceeded 4.79 along with 
the function connected to each question. 
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INDIVIDUAL SURVEY QUfiSTIONS WHICH RESULTED IN 
KICT PNi'S FOE PSEVENTION (t} 



Priority 

^Need^Index Survey Question r unctlon Area 

8.23 Staff development and training are supported Prof ess:lonai Development 
with time and other necessary resources. 

8.04 Most parents are aware of program goaisi Prdgram Goals and 

Objectives 

7.19 A value system emphasizing acadaralc achieve- Program Goals and 

staff, students and parents/ Objectives 

community i 

7ii4 Teaching excellehr-e in the prevehtlbh compen- Excellence Recognized 

satory education program is recognized. and Rewarded 

^•56 Collaborative curriculum planning and decision Coorcinatlbn With the 

making are typical. Regular School Program/ 

Other Special Programs 

6.49 The Director of Compensatory Education lis Leadership 
viewed by teachers as having relevant instruc- 
tional expertise as well as management skills. 

6.47 ^phasis is given to staff develbpmeht/t raining Professional Development 
and teacher skill building. 

6.27 An orderly^ productive working atmosphere is Expectations for Student 

generally malhtalhed and time spent on class- Learning and Behavior 
room management Is minimal. 

6.24 Procedures for involvement are clearly communl- Parent and Community 

cated to parents and used consistently. Ihvblveraeht 

6.03 Parents and volunteers have optlbns fbr becoming Parent and CoiSunity 

Involved in activities that support the instruct Involvement 
tional program. 

6.03 Staff development pppbrtuhitles are attractive Professional Development 
to Chapter 1/Artlcle 3 staff. 

5,19 Chapter _1/Artlcle 3 staff members provide parents Parent and Cbramunlty 

with information and techniques for helping Ihvblvement 
students learn. 

5.35 Learning goals and objectives are selected or Programs Goals and 

approved by teachers. Objectives 

5i35 Specific provisions are outlined for coordination Coordination With the 

between teachei 3 in Chapter 1/Artlcle 3 and the Regular School Program/ 

regular classroom. Other Special Programs 

4.94 There is frequent two-way communication between Parent and Community 

parents arid Chapter 1/Artlcle 3 staffs Involvement 

4.79 Content In staff development sessions addresses Professional Development 
instructional Issues and priorities. 

17 24 
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the ieader will note that th^ high need questions listed above 
were related to seven different function areasi Five of these, 
jprbf essibnal development, parent and community involvement, program 
goals and objectives, excellence recognized and rewarded, and 
coordination with the regular school program/other special programs 
were functions which appfeared earlier on the Function of Greatest 
Need iisti 

A complete listing of the desired, actual^ need index and 
priority need index values for each question and function on the 
instrument appear in Appendix Di 

The chart below is provided as a means of drawing together the 
high priority concerns of those responding to the Prevention Pro- 
gram Needs Assessment. The chart summarizes the data presented 
thus far in the repori*:, i.e., high need functions and high need 
q ues t Lqhs^ c 
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SUMMARY OF RESPONSES TO THE PREVENTION PROGRAM (P^) 

NEEDS ASSESSMENT 

Questions 

Functions of of Highest 

Fune^ i^n Highest Need _ Ust^d 

!• Professional Development X X 

2i Parent and eommunity Involviemeht X X 

3, Program Goals and Objectives X X 

4, Excellence Recognized and Rewarded X X 

5, Coordination With the Regular Program/ X X 

Other Special Programs 

6« Leadership ^ 

7i Expectations for Student Learning and X 
Behavior 



8, Ins triotctionai Materials, Methods, and 

Approaches 

9, School and Classroom Climate 

10. Use of Academic Learning Time 

11. Monitoring Student Progress 

12. Feedback and Reinforcement 

13. Use of Evaluation Results 



It seems apparent that attention should be focused on high need 
functions or questions. These functions are those listed above the 
broken line in the chart above (functions numbered i-7). Functions 
numbered 8-13 might be viewed as strengths of P^. 
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Elementary Acadenlc Achleveagnt Prog^a « 

When all responses for compensatory and regular education 

_ _ ____ _9 

teachers and principals at elementary A buildings over the 13 
fuhctibri areas were combined, the following functions emerged as 
the ones needing the most attention ranked from the highest to 
lowes t 

_ Priority 

Pun^ t ian o f G ^^a test Ne e d Need Index 

1 Parent and Community Invblvemeht B.37 

2 Excellence Recognized and Rewarded 4.58 

3 Program Goals and Objectives 4.16 

4 Coordination With the Regular School 4i04 
Program/6 t her Special Programs 

5 Professional Development 4.01 

A complete listing of the desired, actua?:, need index and 
priority need index values by function for elementary A^ appear? in 
Appendix E. 

In addition to the high need function areas the re we re some 
individual survey questions which resulted in a high priority need 
index. The questions listed below represent those survey items for 
which the priority need index equalled or exceeded 4.67 along with 
the f unc t ion connected to each question. 
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INDIVIDUAL SURVEY QUESTIONS WHICH RJI^ULTED IN 
HIGH PHI'S FOR ELEMENTART (A^ 

Priority 

Ne^d Index Survey Question Function Area 

7,69 Parents are aware of their responsibiiities Parent and Community 

for helping students learn. involvement 

6.81 there is frequent two-way communication between Parent and Community 

parents and Chapter i/Article 3 staff. Involvement 

6.22 Teaching excellence in the pull-but compensatory Excellence Recognized 

education program is recognized. and Rewarded 

6.08 Most parents are aware of program goaisi Program Goals and 

Objectives 

6.08 Chapter i/Article 3 staff members provide Parent and Community 

parents with information and techniques for Involvement 
helping students iearn. 

6.00 Students' accomplisiJnents for academic achieve- Excellence Recognized 

"^5^ ^^^ellent behavior in the Chapter 1/ and Rewarded 

Article 3 program are also recognized in the 
regular classroom and school. 

5.89 A value system emphasizing academic achievement Program C?oals and 

is shared by staff, students and parents/community. Objectives 

5.84 Parents and volunteers have options for becoming Parent and Community 

involved in activities that support the instruc- Involvement 
tibnal program. 

5«52 "^P^^^^^.i?. ?^^^^_^^y®lQp®^nt sessions addresses Professional Development 

instructional issues and priorities. 

5.49 Pull-out teachers encourage poirents to keep track Monitoring Student 

of student progress. Progress 

5.47 Procedures for involvement are clearly corarauni- Parent and Community 

cated to parents and used ccnsistently. Involvement 

5.45 Specific provisions re outlines for coordination Coordination With the 

between teachers in Cnapter 1/Avticle 3 and the Regular School Program/ 
regular classroom. Other Special Programs 

5i08 Staff development and training are supported Professional Development 

with time and other necessary resources. 

5.07 Collaborative curriculum planning and decision Coordination With the 

making are typical. Regular School Program/ 

Other Special Programs 
4.88 Parents are told about student successes. Excellence Recognized 

and Rewarded 

4.67 Feedback from instructional observations Professional Development 

emphasizes improving instruction and boosting 
student achievement. 
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The reader ishould note that the high heed questions listed 
above were related to six different function areas. Five of these 
were iEhe functions which appeared earlier on the Functions of 
Greatest Need list. 

A complete listing of the desired, actual, need index and 

priority heed index for each question and function on the elemen- 
2 

tary A instrument appear in Appendix F. 

The chart below is provided as a means of drawing together the 

_________ _ _ _ A 

high priority concerns of those elementary A respondents. The 
chart summarizes the data presented thus far in the report, i.e., 
high need func tions and high need 

SUMMARY OF SESPONSES TO THE ELEMENTARY (A^) 
NEEDS ASSESSMENT 



Func tion 

1. Parent arid Community Involvement 

2. Excellence Recognized and Rewarded 

3. Program Goals and Objectives 

4. Coprdinatibn with the Regular School 

Program /Other Special Programs 

5. Professional Development 

6. Monitoring Student Progress 



Functions of 
Highest lle^ 

X 
X 
X 

X 



Qties t ion 
of Highest 
Need 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 



7i Leadership 

8. Instructional Materials, Methods 

and Approaches 

9. Expectations for Student Learning 

and Beha vio r 

iOi School and Classroom Climate 
11. Use of Academic Learning Time 
12i Feedback and Reinforcement 
13. Use of Evaluation Results 

22 
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It seems apparent that attention should be focused on high 
need functions or questions. These functions are those listed 
above the broken line iri the chart above (functions numbered 

i-6)i Functions numbered 7-13 might be viewed as strengths of 

2 

elementary A • 

2 

Secondary Acadenlc Achievement (A ) Program 

When all responses were combined over the 13 function areas, 
the following functions appeared as the ones needing the most 
attention ranked from the highest to lowest. 



Priority 

Rank Function of Greatest Ne^d ^e^^ — l^adex 

1 Parent and Community Involvement 8.23 

2 Excellence P.ecbgnized and Rewarded 8.06 

3 Instructional Materials, Methods and 7.68 

Approaches 

4 Leadership 7.33 

5 Expect at ions for Student Learning and 7.22 

Behavior 



A complete listing of the desired, actual, need index and 

2 

priority need index values by function for secondary A appears in 

Appendix 6. 

in addition to the high need function areas there were some 
individual survey questions which resulted in a high priority need 
index. The questions listed below represent those survey items for 
which the priority need index equalled or exceeded 8.84 along with 
the function connected to each question. 
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INDIVIDUAL SURVEY QUk&>TIdNS Wii€S RESULTED IN 
HIGH PNI'S FOR SECONDARf (i^) 



Priority 
Need Index 

12.49 
11.52 
10.77 
10.35 

10.09 

10.05 
9i81 
9.43 
9.34 

9.15 

9.00 

8.97 
8.84 
8.84 
8.84 
8.84 



Survey Oaeat 1 on 

Parents are aware of their responsibilities for 
helping students learn. 

Most parents are aware of program goals; 

??c^^i9^®8^*'e the primary means of 
managing student behavior. 

Students' accomplishments for academic achieve- 
ment and excellent behavior in the Chapter 1/ 
Article 3 program are also recognized in the 
regular classroom and school. 

Collpborative curriculum planning and decision 
making are tjrpicali 

The Director of Compensatory Education carefully 
monitors new practices. 

Parents are told about student successes. 

Academic tasks are matched to lesson content so 
student success rate is highi 

Chapter i/Article 3 staff members provide parents 
with information and techniques for helping 
students learn. 

A value system (emphasizing academic achievement 
is shared by staffs students and parents/ 
cornnunity. 

Pull-but teachers know which skills are of 
highest priority and the prerequisites needed 
by students to learn the skills. 

Standards for learning are both challenging 
and attainable. 

Compensatory Education initiates 
organized and systematic improvement procedures. 

Regular focused reviews of key concepts and 
skills check on and strengthen student retention. 

Feedback to students is simple and clear to help 
them understand and correct errors. 

Test results, grade reports, attendance records 
^"^_^^!^?^ methods are used to spot potential 
problems.. 



Fu nction Area 

Parent and Community 
Invclvement 

Program Goals and 
Objectives 

Expectations for Student 
Learning and Behavior 

Excellence Recognized 
and Rewarded 



Coordination with the 
Regular School Program/ 
Other Special Programs 

Leadership 



Excellence Recognized 
and Rewarded 

Ihstructidnal Materials, 
Methods and Approaches 

Parents and Community 
Involvement 



Program Goals and 
Objectives 

Inistructibnal Materials, 
Methods arid Approaches 

Expectations for Student 
Learning and Behavior 

Leadership 

Inst rue tibrial Materials , 
Methods arid Approaches 

Feedback and 
Reinforcement 

Use of Evaluation Results 
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The reader should note that the high need queistiohs listed 
above were related to nine different function areas. Five of these 
were the functions which appeared earlier on the Function's of 
Greatest Need iisti 

A complete listing of the desired, actual, need index, and 

priority need index for each question and function on the secondary 

2 - 

A instrument appear in Appendix Hi 

The chart below is provided as a means of drawing together the 
high priority concerns of those responding to the Secondary A 
Needs Assessment, The chart summaries the data presented thus far 
in the report, i.e., high need f un€t4^fts and high need questions . 

SUMMARY OF RESPONSES TO THE SECONDARY (A^) 
NEEDS ASSESSMENT 



Ques t ions 

Functions of of Highest 

Funct ion Highes t Need Need 

1. Parent and Community Irivbl vemeht X X 

2. Excellence Recognized and Rewarded X X 

3. instructional Materials, Methods, X X 

and Approaches 

4. Leadership X X 

5. Expectations for Student Learning X X 

and Behavior 

6. Program Goals and Objectives X 

7. Coordination With the Regular School X 

Program /Ot her Special Programs 

8i Feedback and Reinforcement X 

9. Use of Evaluation Results X 



10. Professional Development 

11. School and Classroom Climate 

12. Use of Academic Learning Time 

13. Monitoring Student Progress 
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It seems apparent that attention should be focused oti high 
need functions or questions. these functions are those listed 
above the broken line in the chart above (functions numbered l-9)i 

Functions numbered 10-13 might be viewed as strengths of secondary 

'2 
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SUMMARY OF MAJOR FINDINGS 

The purpose of this study was to identify areas of need within 

the compensatory edac*ation programs^ When the results to the P^, 

2 2 

elementary A , and secondary A programs were combined, the f oil ow- 

ing five functions emerged as the highest need areas. 



1 • Parent arid Cbmmuriity Ii.vplyement 
2 • Excellence Recbgriized and Rewarded 

3, Program Go al sand Objectives 

4, Professional Development 

5m Coordination with the Regular School 
Program/other Special Programs 



The above system total priorities were determined on the basis 
of combining the results of the three compensatory education pro- 
grams together. In addition, this process included dealing with 65 
questions covering 13 function areas. The mathematical system used 
to quantify priorities, though not perfect, did provide a meaning- 
ful way to summarize the data in a systematic fashion. Summariza- 
tion seldom if ever captures the total complexity of the subject 
under study, such is the case with the present needs assessment 
summary. In addition, slightly over 40% of all sampled respondents 
chose to complete the needs assessment instruments (see Appendix B 
for details ) . 

In looking at a summary of both high rieed functions and ques- 
tions, one can see that three functions consistently emerge (see 
page 29). These three trends follow. 

The first was that the area of greatest concern dealt with 
ways to bring about more parent and community understanding about 
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the programs and tUeir active involvement in sur-^pbrtihg and 
participating in the programs. Many of the parents of Chapter 1/ 
Article 3 kids may have negative experiences with schools and may 
feel that the school as an institution is not easy to approach. 

The second trend was that aviccessfal compensatory education 
students and their teachers are seldom recognized and rewarded by 
their peers. The compensatory education students' achievements are 
seldom recognized as noteworthy because most teachers probably see 
the whole process as part of a catch-up with the bulk of the 
student population. The compensatory education teacher in many 
schools seems to feel less than appreciated playing a catch-up 
teaching role. 

Clearly noticeable was a perception that compensatory educa- 
tion program goals and objectives are not clearly communicated or 
understood by either the educational community or the general 
public at large. For exacple^ there appears to be less th^:,n 
frequent two-way communication between parents and compensatory 
education staff. Compensatory education staff members seem not to 
be providing parents with an awareness of program goaisi Part of 
this communication problem msy be that program goals and objec- 
tives are poorly defined even by the compensatory education staff. 

A graphic summa^-y of all prioritized need functions along with 
information about the relative need value of the functions them- 
selves and the questions within a function area is presented below. 
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SOMMSRY OF HIGH PRIORITY NEEDS BY COMPENSATORY EDDCATlbN PROGRAM 





Prevention 
Program 


Elementary 

Academic 
Achievement 


Secondary 
Academic 
Achievement 


''LUj^La.m vTVclXo ana UDjGCClVGS 


Yq 


Fq 


q 


Coordination With Regular School 
rroj^ram/ ucner opeciax rrograms 


Fq 


Fq 


q 


^dteni- dinu i^onnuunxcj xnvoxvenienc 


Fq 


Fq 


Fq 


•L L i^^i. coc xmia X i/c Vcxopiuenc 


Fq 


Fq 






q 




Fq 


T Tl fi f* T*1 It^t* A /\no1 Vf #* A «<• 4^ ^ r* ILTn *> t« n ^ n - 

a.n»c irucc lonax nacerxaxs , riec nocts ^ 
and Approaches 






Fq 


Expectations for Student Learning 
and Behavior 


q 




Fq 


School and Classroom Climate 








Use of Academic teaming Time 








Monitoring Student Progress 




q 




Feedback and Reinforcement 






q 


Excellence Recognized and Rewarded 


Fq 


Fq 


Fq 


Use of Evaluation Results 






q 



? functions identified as one of top five function areas i 
q » functions for which high need questions were identified. 
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Now that priority needs have been identified, the task is to 
use these needs to develop an action program. This cannot be done, 
however, without more detailed information about which specified 
aspects of each problem to attend to and how the various programs 
were perceived about each aspect. Ah aid has been constructed to 
assist the reader (user) with thie task. Appendix D, F and fl con- 
tain this kind of information and should be of great value in 

translating priorities into action plans for P^, elementary A^ , and 
2 

secondary A respectively. 
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APPENDIX A 



A NKEOS ASSBSSMENt OF PKEVKOTIOH COMPEENSSTORY EDDCATiON 
PROGRAM (CSAPtER 1/ARTICLE 3) 



0 1986 

Saginaw Public Schools 



Building ID 



This questionnaire has been developed in order to get reactions from teachers 

and administrators about (1) the prevention compensatory education^eS 

vices are currently operating, and (2) the way these services should operate 

^J^^^^'^^^y Soal of ti^ts suT^^^ is to obtain distrtct-widrdrt^ 

forr. ^^.f nK? of the prevention compensatory education progra^ 

for Central Office planning purposesi s 

The statemeiits included in the survey relate to the prevention compensatory 
education (Chapter 1/Article 3) services provided by your school system, ^n 
some cases^ you say not have complete Information about a statement, or you 
may feel that^some statements are less important to you than others. However 
sihJo? ^Jfr?!.'?^.'^^ statements in either of two ways-a) as a member of your 
school unit (building, department, e:c.) or b) as a member of the broader 
organization with feelings, perceptions and beliefs relating to this division. 
In other words, your reactions in certain areas may not result from direct 
involvement or knowledge but these reactions are still valid and should be 
noted. 

For example, you will find statements like this: "Compensatory education 
teachers^^knpw how their Instructional objectives fit with the regular cur- 
riculum. You may not have knowledge ?ibout all compensatory education 
teachers, but you may have knowledge of some of them. Therefore, you can 
respond to this statement on the basis of the knowledge you have. If you have 
no Informatiof. at all about an item, simply mark your response "Do not know." 

Your Input Is vitally important if this survey is to have any meaningful bear- 
ing on the plans and operations of compensatory education services. Ques- 
tionnaires have been sent to administrators, classroom teachers, and compen- 
satory education teachers. Please cake the time to provide the administration 
and the school board with a sincere assessment of the needs of the prevention 
compensatory education from your viewpoint. 



DEMOGRAPHIC INFORMAridH 

Which of the following "best" describe your present teaching or work 
assignment? * 

^ Preventibh classroom teacher 

2i Pull-Out cbmper.cii;bry education teacher 

3. Regular elementary education teacher 

Regular secondary education teacher 

_____ 5. Building administrator 
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INSI^IJCTIONS - SECTIOB I 

Each iceia on this questiphhaire makes a stateSent about yOur school's preven- 
tion compensatory education progiram* Please read each statement carefully* 
Yoa are being asked to respond, as follows: 

(A) in your opinion, to what extent should the stated condition exist? 

(B) From your knowledge, to what extent does the stated condition act^iallv 
exist? — 

A) Should 

Exist ? i 2 3 4 5 

Do Not To a To a To a fairly To a very 

not at slight moderate large large 

know all extent extent extent extent 

B) Actually ? 1 2 3 4 5 

Exists 

Should Actually 

Exist Exists 

EXAMPLE; The prevention compensatory education ^ 3 

teachers in oar school take an ihdi- 

vidual interest in their students. 

Be sure to write a response to both "should exist" and "actually exists" for 
each statement. Use "?"-only if yoa feel you do not have any information 
allowing you to make a judgment. Thank you for your cooperation. 

The foiiov^ng is a more detailed explanation of the above responses. 

SHO0LD EXIST AeTOMi.Y EXISTS 

? Do not know the extent to which ? Do not know the extent to which 

the stated condition should exist, the stated condition exists. 

1 Stated condition should not exist 1 Stated condition- does not exist 

at all. 

2 Stated condition should exist to a 2 Stated condition, exists to a 
slight extent. slight extent. 

3 Stated condition should exist to a 3 Stated condition exists to a 
moderate extent. moderate extent. 

4 Stated condition should exist to a 4 Stated condition exists to a 
fairly large extc^nt. fairly large extent. 

5 Stated condition should exist to a 5 Stated condition exists to a very 
very large extent. large extent. 
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^ 1 2 3 4 5 

not lb a tea io a feirly Tb a very 

oot at all^t nbderate tege l^rge 

taw all extent extent extent extent 



1. leattdiig goals and objectives are selected or s^roved by 
teadiers. 

2. QmIs fixus on in5>rovlt^ student perfoSaancei 

3. iBamitg goals and objective are clearly defined, 

4. ^^oe system edphaslzlig acadonic achlevanent is Ssoed ty 
staff, students anl parents/ccniiuiity. 

5. M3st parents are gsmre of progran goals. 

6* Chapter 1/Article 3 prq^S airiajiijiii Is cot^nient with the 
tegular sdibol oirrlculum. 

7. ^)eclal attention Is focused on btiiidipg gxjd continuity across 
grafe levels and prc^raoB. 

^- ^gter l/Armu^ 3 teadiers knew how their liBtructional objee- 
Clves fit with the regular currldilun. 

9. ^ecific pro^sdois are outlined jfor cbotdlhatlon betwem 
tead^rs in Chapter l/Artlde 3 and the r^ular classroom. 

10. (bUaboratlve curricolm idannitg and decision nakii« are 
typical. 



TEL. EiBEHT AND Olfllim WKUiBSm 

11. Procedures for involvement are clefiiiy cammicated to parents 
and used cdhslstently. 

12. Rire^^ volunteers have cations fcr bebdSi^ involved in 
ac^vitlCT that iwppbrt tlte instructional pco^m. 

13* Ch^pter^l/Article 3 staff oenbers provide parents vdth infoni- 
tion and tedmiques for helplpg students learn. 



Should Actually 
E^dst Exists 
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? 


1 


2 


3 


Do 




7b a 


Tb a 


xrac 


at 




nDderate 






extent 


extent 



5 



Tb a Mrly Tb a very 
large i^ge 
extent Gctent 



Shadd Actually 

Eadst E^dstis 

14. Ihete Is frequent tw-w^ rannmication between parents airi 

Chapter 1/Artlcle 3 staffs ■ 

15. I&rents ari .^ware of their responsiWiities for telplig stir- 

dents learn. 



16. Bqphasls Is gl^ to staff developnent/tralnirK and teadi^ 
skill hmdiiy. 

17. Staff deve^opooent opportmities are attracti\« to Chapter 1/ 
Article 3 staffs 

18^ Cbntent In staff development ss^ons addresses Instructional 
Issues and priorities. 

19. aaff cfevelopment and training are st^ported ^th tliae arid 
other necessary r^dun^. 

20. Ftedbaic frdn instructional c-Mervatidns enphaslzeo i^ro\dr^ 
iiBtructim ard boosting student achievai&it« 



21. OoapCTsatbry educ^to^prograra leadership has a clear mder- 
standit^g of the prograni's goals and Is able to clearly 
articulate thoai^ 

22. Qai^nsatory location prcgrm leadership believes that all 
students can learn. 

23. Leaders of bampehsatbry education -fnitiate br^dzed and sys- 
f^at i c linprtKnsoEnt procedures. 

24. I^ders of coaspensatory education carefully mrcLtor new 
practices > 

25. leaders of oanpereatory education are vleued by ttadiers as 
havir^ relevant instructdcnal expertise as well as nanfigemsnt 
ddlls. 
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Ito Hat Tb a Tb a fairly lb a very 

nob at sll^t nbderate iarge large 

taow all extent ext&d esaetii extent 



26. gcev mt lo n ts^te^ focus stulent attention on lesson objectives 
bjr statiqg ticm plainly aixl refetxing to them frequently. 

27. ftevention teadiCTs set aid.nalntain a brisk instruction pace. 

28. Acadenic tasks are matdied to l^son content so stulent success 
rate is hi^. 

29. Rreventicn teadira few whldi aidiis are^ M^ist priority aul 
ttie |>rerecptsitiM needed by students to leam the skills. 

3d. tegular, fociioed reviews of oowKpts aal stdlls dieck c:i and 
strengthen student retention. 

VIE^ mBCXiSKB fCR SlOrar JWBXmS Mb TOUVwiR 

31. Standards for ieamipg are both diallengtqg aiki attainable. 

32. An orderly, proSctive worldi g a dipsptere is gererally rain- 
r a-fned and time spent on dassroan nHra^eafint is mLnlnal. 

33. Sttxlents are expenied to complete Seir «ork sid neet reco^ 
nized standards of quali^. 

34. All studeiits are gLveh approxliQately the s^ nSer cf 
tesponse opportunities. 

35. BDsitive tedutLques are the primary means of managing studoit 
behavior. 



36. Prevention classrocra beiavior confoms to acplicit stanlards. 

37. A secure, attractive ehvirbn^^ is ^b\lded ^re the 
a]|>hasi8 is oh academic achievi^tit. 

38. Students sie allcwed and enoours^sed to develop a srase of 
responsibility and aelf-^reliance. 
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Do N3t lb a lb a Tb a fairly lb a very 

^ ^y^t ittxferate lazgie large 

faaw ail extent extent extent extent 



39. Preventlcil tead^ pay attention to stutent teer^ts, ptobleiB 
ani assmplishnents both in and out of tha dassrocnu 

A ^te-grleiited but relaxed preratioh classfbcm a^spheie 
is mintainBd \*tere students find encouK^genent and 3ittle 
cxriticisou 

IX. nag im irjivjj^ Wssmb TM 

41. Prevention class® and other activities start and eai on tine. 

42. Pre^raticxi classtooa routSe^ are snooth and eff IcLeit. 

43. Ifeachers have asslgnnents or acBvitira ready for students Oien 
thi^ arrive. 

44. Very little tlnie is spent on noh-learnirig activiti^. 

45. Std^its ate actively and suxessfully et^gaged in ieariri:r^ 
activitis for a significant portion of eadi puU-bu^ s^ion. 

46. Ass^sment prooadures routiiKiy dieck student prcgr^s. 

47. Prevention teachers er- tffage parents to keep trade of student 
progress. 

48. Tb died: understandit^, teadiers ask clear qpestions arid nake 
sure all students have a good diance to resparii 

49. ^CTTOhle systems are used to monitor the acadeaic progrras 
and skiii nsstery of students. 

50. T3eachers use fflsrasnent reajlts for instructional diagnosis 
and to evaluate ti^lr oun teadtLtig methods. 



Should Actually 
BbcLst &dsts 
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? 1 2 3 4 5 

to Ji5t Tba Tba f^ly lb a very 

not at alight nbderate large : large 

knw aii extent extent extant ©tteit 



EKLC 



51. Asslgnai w>rk Is diedced; stude^ ^ gtveri quick feedback. 

52. Ffeedhack to students Is tied to ieattS^g bbjeca:!^. 

53. Gorrectlm or reteadili^ occurs In rcspbSe to studsit errors. 

54. ae^e^ratioa classroqa Is djaractertased by frequai and con- 
s^^^ r^nforceaent for acadanlc adiieven^ri akt ecoeilent 
b^iavlor. 

55. Ffeodba* to stadaj^ is slniile and dear to help thm under- 
stand and correct errorsi 

m. maws maoamsx^ waBS^ 

56. Tfeadili^ gfc gU e n oe in the preveSion caB?)etmtory education 
ptdgran Is recognized. 

57. ^tds mre at several different iev^^ perf onaarce, 
providirg all preventicxi students with opportuiiti® for 
sacasss and recdgnitidcu 

58. fe^rriitoi is based on canparlson to starrfards rather fiiii 
caqsarlsca to peers* 

59. Studaits' accompiistoBnts for acadanlc adilevaiKi± aal exceLLatt 
behavior in the Chapter^i/^tetid 3 pcogran are also rea^zed 
in the regular classroom and school. 

60. Parents are told about SD^^^ ^cessi^. 

61. eog)erastory ediication staff follow ffinple routiSra for collect- 
ingf stsnsrlzlts arid using student adtLevenHi Informtion. 

62. rwiits, grade reports, attendant records ard other 
methods are used to spot potential problem. 
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NX 
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Tb a 


not 


at 


sll^t 


liDderace 




all 


extent 


extent 



4 5 

lb a fairly Tb a very 
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63. Assesaasnt results are used to eNnaluate the program anl t-^r ggf 
areas for iii|>rcMenient« 

64. I^n^gram lnf>ruwueiit efforts are periodically revla^; progress 
Is txsted aiii the In^jrovanent focus Is reneued or redlre^ed. 

65. diopter 1/Artlcle 3 evaluation results are oon^wred tb 
^te and national resiilts as one gauga of program effect:Vve- 
ness. 
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A H»DS iSSBS^ffin OF PDLL--OIIT GOIffEHSAXbRT EDUCATIOH 
nOGRAH (CHAPTBS 1/ABTICLB 3) 

0 1986 

Saginaw Public Schools B„iTj, 

Balldlng ID 



This quentlonnalre has been developed In order to get reactions f-™, 
Se ^t.6«t (1) the way puii-o«t .o^lnLto^ education se^l^L 

are currently operating, and (2) the way these services Should operate In tS 
fjiture. Thus the goal of this survey is to obtain distrlcJSldrdala about 
MSfe SyySs!"'^-^"^ -Pensatory education progr'^^^ol^Sn- 



l^e statements included in the survey relkte to the pull-out compensatory 
education (Chapter i/Article 3) services provided by your school^Jltel^ i„ 
so«e cases you may not have complete Information about a stat^e'r or'yo? 
may feel that some statements are less Important to you than othS L^v.. 
^1 SrrCbulldJ^ statements m .1th.? of two ^I^-a'^asT^mb.r'^r^Jr 
school unit (building, department, etc.) or b) as a m^ber of the broader 

^fi^^^'^^'-^' ''^^^^^''^^ ^ "^^^^^ "lating to this division 
in other words, your reactions in certain areas may not re^lt from direct 
involvement or knowledge but these reactions are silll valid anasho^id b^ 

teJchJi^Mow'hLlh^*'?'' ."^'T^ like this: "Compensatory education 

" r ^ objectives fit With the regular car- 

teSi^: You ™y not have knowledge about ail compensatory educS?on 
teachers but you may have knowledge of some of them. Therefore, you can 
respond to this statement on the basis of the knowledge yoJ haJ^ ^if Su have 
no information at ail about an item, simply n«rk yoar Response "Do not^^fc^o^!" 

ln!;'o^''?S ^f J'i tally important if this survey is to have any meaningful bear- 
tion«Ml2^ operations of compensatory education services. Q^s- 

sator^V^ .^tlon tL>h"°' '=%^d"^«i«^"tbrs, classroom teachers, and Smpen- 
satory r cation teachers. Please take the tltve to provide the administration 
and the school board with a sincere assessment of the needs of the^Sl-out 
compensatory education from your viewpoint. 



DEMOeRAFHiC IHIOlBiaTlbH 

Lllgn^tf f^"°«ing "best" describe your present teaching or work 

i* Prevention ciassrobm teacher 

?. Pullrout cofflpensatdry education teacher 

■ 3* Regular elementary education teacher 

, *• Itegular secondary education teacher 

5« Building administrator 
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Each item oa this questidnnaire makes a statement about your school's pull-out 
compensatory education program. Please sread each statement carafullv. You 
are being asked to respond, as follows: 



(A) In your opinion, to what extent should the stated condition exist? 

to what extent does the stated condition actually 



(B) From your knowledge, 
e3cist? 



A) Should 
Exist 



B) Actually 
Exists 



? 


1 


2 


3 


Do 


Not 


To a 


To a 


not 


at 


slight 


moderate 


know 


all 


extent 


extent 


? 


1 


2 


3 



To a fairly 
large 
excent 



To a very 
large 
extent 

3 



Should 
Exist 



Actually 
Exists 



EXAMFI.&; The pull-out compensatory education ^ 3 

teachers in our school take an indi- 
vidual interest in their students. 

Be sure to write a response to both "should exist" and "actually exists" for 
each statement. Use "?" only if you feel you do not have any information 
allowing you to make a judgment. Thank you for your cooperation. 

The following is a more detailed explanation of the above responses. 



SHOULD ESSt 

? Dp not know the extent to which 
the stated condition should exist. 

1 Stated condition should not exist 
at all. 

2 Stated condition should exist to a 
slight extent. 

3 Stated condition should exist to a 
moderate ex':ent; 

4 Stated condition should exist to a 
fairly large extents 

5 Stated condition should exist to a 
very large extent. 



ACTtJALLt EXISTS 

? Dp not know the extent to which 
the stated condition exists. 

1 Stated condition does not exist 
at all. 

2 Stated condition exists to a 
slight extent. 

^ exists to a 

moderate extent. 

4 Stated condition exists to a 
fairly large extent i 

5 Stated condition exists to a very 
large extent. 
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3 


ito 


lijc 


"Sa a 


% a 


one 


at 




noderate 


yum 


all 


extenc 





Tb a fairly 
large 
extent 



Tb a very 
largB 
extent 



Should 
Bsdst 



E^dsts 



I* MrtftMl aOiilg MSB ^KWT I ^ B CP TTBt W¥Jj -?¥fP BHOnfttf 

1. learnlnf goals and objectlTOs are aplected or approved hy 
teadiers. 

2. (bals 5x118 on ii^rovit^ stodent perfoinance. 

3. leamli^g goals and objectives are clearly rfaf-tnod. 

4. A value system eni^iasizlis acidic adilevaaent is ^lared by 
staff, stideits anl parents/oonnunity* 

5. M>st parents are auare of progr a n goals. 

m ffl Wiiiiffrifff l imH TBB HgaCtt SOEDOL HPGaMfegM g wrriffi PffyattiC 

6. (S^ter i/Artlcle 3 prcggaa curtlaiua Is oorgruent wiS the 
regular sdiool ojrriculuiu 

7. 5)eclal attention isfocased on bulldlrg good contlmlty across 
grade levels and progr am . 

8. Chapter l/Artlcle 3 teadiers teow how SeLt Instructional (*jec- 
tives fit with the r^siilar curricuiao. 

^Pe^lc pro^slons are outlined fer cboraSatiDn between 
teadsrs in Chaiatei' 1/Articae 3 and the regular dassroom. 

10. Cbiiaboratlve cur Hcu l u n planning and decision mtdl^ are 
typical. 

in. Biim ^ OMHDT sNGcmnr 

11. Ftpoectires fer inv^^^oent are cOearly cdnajnicated to parents 
and used omistentiy. 

12. brents ari wluntMrs ^ttdra^for beaaairs in/oived in 
activities that support the instractional pttsgram. 

13. ttapter 1/Article 3 staff asabera pro^de porais with infbtna- 
tiai and tedniques for helpit^ students learn. 
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lb 

ODC 



Not 
at 
all 



2 

lb a 

Sllj^t 

extent 



Tb a 16 a fairly 
ikYxierate iazge 
&loexjt extsit 



lb a very 
large 
extent 



14. There is freqMnt cwDrway connUiicatioo betueen parents and 
Chapter i/Arttde 3 staff. 

15. Earents ar« aaaxe of their responsibilities for helpii^ stu- 
dents learn. 



16. 



Hkqphasls is given to staff dewelopnent/trairtng; and teacher 
skill huildli«. * 



17. aaff develqasent opportunities are attractive to Chapter 1/ 
Article 3 staff. 

18. Content in staff degelopiasnt sessions address^ Instroctional 
Issues and priorities. 

19. Staff developMitt an^ttainiiig are aipported with tiwa and 
other nec^saiy resources. 

20. Ffeeibock fron liwtructional ^CTvatiarB BBphaslzes Inprovir^ 
Instruction am bcosting stitdent achieraifint. 



V. TMBICTTP 

21. Qp^grotoryjeducatifjii ^rograa leadership a clear mder- 
s^g^of the prpgram's goals and la able to dearly 
articulate tfaen& 

22. Ovfrnsato^ edcration ptog^tsm leadership believes that all 
students can iearxu 

23. leaders cf caBD|>Matbty eiration Initiate organized aai sys- 
teoBtic ioproveaait procedures* 



24. leaders of can)eo8atory edueation carefully mnltor 



nev 



25. l^ers of canpensatory education are ^eued by teadiers as 
tevitg relevant instructional expertise as wall as mn^eient 
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lb Sfat Ho^ /Ds a lb a fairly lb a \ety 

not at sli^ mxterace large iatge 

tow aU extent extent extent eteit 



26. ftUrout teaAers focus studeit attejtlon aa lesson objectives 
ly stating them plainly anl referring to then freqaEotly. 

27. RiU-^t teadieti set and taiintairi a brlafe instruction pace. 

?S. Acadanlc t^ are matdsd to lesson content so studeix su^ess 
rate is M^. 

29. Ril l-Txit te achers kaoi «iiidi ddJls are of W^t jrigrlty and 
as isrerequisites needed by students to leam tte skills. 

30. ^^g, focused reviare of key cono^ and sktUs dieck on aid 
strengthai student retention. 

31. Stanciards for ieBiriis are botii diallo^luc ^ att^nisle. 

32. to orderly, tiroSc^ wrkiig atmbsptere is gajerall^ iirr- 
L -'ned and tim spent on claanDdtt nanagasait is niaimli 

33. Sttdaits are etpect^to^an^ete their work and oeet recog- 
nized standards of quality^ 

. 34. All stisients are given «^radmteiy tine sane naiier of 
rspotfie oppbrtunitiesi. 

35. I^Wto techniques are the primary ^ans ot' nan^i^ student 

Vm. &XBOX iOD O^^ECM GLDfim 

36. Rill-Tjut dassroan b*avior confoms to explicit stariards. 

37. A secure, itttatti^^vtrorant is provided where tie 
aopbssis is OA acadend.c achisvaaent. 

38. audents are alla«ed and eicwaged to <te wiop a seise of 
lespoDsibiUty and selfHneliance. 
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3 




Iftst 


lb a 


Tb a 


not 


at 


sll^t 


moderate 




all 


excenc 


extent 



Tb a fairiy % a^ry 
large largg 
esccent extent 



Shoodd AcGially 

&clst Exists 

39. PiiUr^ teacSers ps^r attCTtioa to stntfrnt liiterests, irohlaB _ 

and itcxspllBitra^^ both f n aaad oat of (te dararocau ' 

40. A tiSk-t)xlented but relaaoed pull-aj£ classiom aorophete 

is^mlxitalned ^^lere students find enoouragenBtt aid little ~~ 
critlirlsin. 



41. Rill-^t dasso ^ other activities start and «ii on tine* 

42. Piill-dut classrbm routines are anooth ani ef f iclmt. 

43. Teachers iMve asalgtments or activitiffl ready fcr students jdhea 
they arrive. 

44. \fety little tine is spent on conrieanii^ acti^d^tis. 

45. Students are actively and sucoessfully ^^^ged in leanrti^ 
activities for a si g nif icant portion of eadi piili-dat sesion. 



X. HwiTiwigi; aamr aaoa^ 

46. Assessment pnxedures ttsutlnely check sthjdent pcc^gce^m 

47. PuU-^itf teadiern encourage parents to loeep track of student 

48. To dMdk mderstandlqg, teadiers esk clear questions and nake 
sure all students ha^n a good dianoe to respond. 

49. (Xsservsdde ^tens are used to oDzdtor fiie acad^c progrras 
and skill niuteiy of students. 

50. Ifeadiers use asa^anent results for ijMtructional diagnosis 
and to e^neluate their own teaddng methods. 
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12 3 4 



5 



» I»3t Tb a To a felrly Tb a very 

o&t at aU^t mpderate lazge lar^ 

knw aa extent extent extent extent 



51. Afw i gn e A rnik is chedoed; students are gLven quidc feedback. 
52« Fsedbadk. to stud^s ts tied to lafltirft^ (A>j^l\es. 

53. a>rtectiai cac teteadiii« ocoizs in icespone tb stuteit errors. 

54. SiB pull-txit class^^ 

sistent reiaforoenent for acadeodc adrfevanent and eccellast 

55. Ife^batk to sttjdatits is tdnple and clear to telp ^lan lAder^ 
staid wd oortect errors. 

56. Tteadilnf qcQeUenpe in the pull-out C3ij)ensatory education 
pcogcm is recognized. 

57. ^mrdb are set at ae^ml ^fferett levels of perfoinance, 
ptDvidti^ aU pull-oik students wtA opjsortunltlea for sijocess 
ard reco9:iitijon. 



58. 



59. 



ReccgnltibQ is based on cooaparisoh to staafan^ ratter than 
aai|»tl8on tb peers. 

StiOBnSB^ aco^ acadonlc achi^mmt oceellent 

hA^lor Iti the Chapter 1/Article 3 pr^an ate also reco^ilzed 
in the regul^tr dassrooni and schdol* 



60. Bsizents are totd ^xsut student success^. 



61. Cbmpeosatory e dnn atton staff foWsa sinple rbutlr^ for coUecc- 
Ingi sinarizicg and usipg studrat adtieveint ixifeniHtion. 

62* T&st results, grade r^rts^ attoidmoe reconib nl other 
nethods are used to spot pot«dLal proULeoB. 
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63. AssesaDoent reailts me xsei to evaluate the progran axd taraS 
areas for liqproveDent. 

64. ProgOT ifl^jruwBBait efforts Me perlodicaUy reviewed; prtDgress 
Is noted and the i n^ c uvaigut focas Is renewed or redirected. 

65. local Oifiqjter 1/Article 3 evali^^ resiita are caii>ared to 
state and natloral results as one gauge of prograa effective- 
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Puii-bat Compensatory Education Teachers 

Richard N. Glaus, Manager of Program Evaluation 

A Needs Assessment of the Pull-Out Compensatory Education 
Program 

December 4 , 1 986 



To assist in planning efforts, the Office of Administra- 
tion and Personnel/Program Evaluation Division requests 
that each pull-out Chapter 1/Articie 3 teacher complete 
the attached needs assessment regarding program opera- 
tions^ Many future project endeavors will be based upon 
your responses and reactions to the questions contained in 
this inst rume nt m 

We want to obtain. ^££U£ i4t4l4M4^al perceptions about the 
program. All re^^^onse s wiJl ^ kept confidential . Answer 
each question as it pertains to the pull-out compensatory 
edacatiori program. 

If you have any ques t ions , please call either Richard 
Claus (ext. 256) or Mary Cioiek (e^:t. 287). 

Please complete, and return the questionnaire via inter- 
office mail to_Richard Claus , Program Evaluation Division, 
no later than I^enc^ember 1 7 , 1986 . 



TO : 
PROM: 
RE : 

DATE : 



RNC/tlf 
At tachraent 
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TO: Elementary and Secondary Classroom teachers 

FROM: Richard N. Glaas, Manager of Program Evaluation 

RE: J Needs Assessment of the Pull-Out Compensatory Education 
Program 



DATE: December 4^ 1986 



To assist m planning efforts, the Office of Administra- 
tion and Personnel/Program Evaluation Division requests 
that a sampling Of regular classroom teachers complete the 
attached needs assessment regarding the pull-out compen- 
satory education program operations. Many future project 
endeavors will be based upon your responses and reactions 
CO the questions contained in this Instrument. 

We want to obtain yoar ladj^iUaaj. f>erceptidns ab5ut the 
program. All responses will be kept confidential. Answer 
each question as it pertains to the pull-out compensatory 
educatlbri program. 

Secgjtda^y ^^aachers may not feel that their compensatory 
educatior program is pull-out in the same sense as 
eiementa.-y teachers. However, the reading and math labs 
are in essense taking (removing or puiltng-out) students 
from their regular educational program. While answering 
the needs assessment questions p.lease think of pull-out in 
this senses 

If you^have any questions, please call either Richard 
Claus (ext. 256) or Mary Clolek (ext. 287). 



Please 
of flee 
no 



questlohnalre via inter- 



complete and return the 

mail to Richard Glaus, Program Evaluation Division 
later than De cember 17 , 198 6 . 



RNC/ti f 
At tachment 
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TO 
FROM: 



Eliementary Classroom Teachers In Prevention Buildings 
Richard N. Claus, Manager of Pcogram Evaluation 



RE: A Meeds Assessment of the Prevention GompensatOiry Educa- 
tion Program 

DATE: December 4, 1986 



To assist in planning efforts, the Office of Administra- 
tion and Personnei^Program Evaluation Division requests 
that a sampling of regular classroom teachers complete the 
attached needs assessment regarding the prevention compen- 
satory education program operations. Many future project 
endeavors will be based upon your responses and reactions 
to the questions contained in this instrument. 

We want to obtain your indtvldnai perceptions about the 
program. All Responses will be kept confidential . Answer 
each question as it pertains to the prevention compensa- 
tory education program. 

If you have any questions^ please call either Richard 
Claus (ext. 256) or Mary Ciolek (ext. 287). 

Please complete and return the questionnaire via inter- 
office mail to Richard Claus, Program Evaluation Division 
no later than De c ember 17. 1986 . 



RNC/tlf 
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TO : 
FROM: 
RE : 

DATE: 



Prevention Compensatory Education Principals 

Richard Glaus, Manager of Program Evaluation 

A Needs Assessment of the Prevention Compensatory 
Education Program 

December 4, 1986 



To assist. i£? planning efforts, the Office of Administra- 
tion and Personnel/Program Evaluation Division requests 
that each prevention principal complete the attached needs 
assessment regardingprogram operations. Many future 
project endeavors will be based upon your responses and 
reactions to the questions contained in this instrument. 

We want to obtain individual perceptiona about the 

program. AIX responses vill be k ept conf identic . Answer 
each question as it pertains to the prevention corapensa- 
to ry educat ion program. 

If you have any questions , please call either Richard 
Claus (ext. 256) or Mary Giolek (ext. 287). 

Please complete and return the questionnaire via inter- 
office mail to_Richard Claus, Program Evaluation Division, 
no later than ^e<:ember 17 , 1986 i 



RNC/tlf 
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TO: 
FROM: 
RE: 



Chapter 1/Art±cie 3 Principals 

Richard N. Glaus, Manager of Program Evaluation 

A Needs Assessment of the Pull-Out Compensatory 
Education Program 



DATE: December 4, 1986 



To assist in planning efforts, the Office of Administra- 
tion and Personrel/Program Evaluation Division requests 
that each Chapter 1/Artlcle 3 principal complete the 
attached needs assessment regarding program operations. 
Many future project endeavors will be based upon your 
responses and reactions to the questions contained in this 
1 ns t rument i 



We want to obtain yojir ±i«U^i^aj. f.erceptlons about the 
program. All responsea will be kfrp# confidential . Answer 
each question as it pertains to the pull-out compensatory 
eaucatldri program. 



Ssconda^Y i^rlnclpals may not feel that their compensatory 
education program is pull-out in the same sense as 
elementary principals. However, the reading and math labs 
are in essense taking (removing or paiilng-out) students 
from their regular educational program. While answering 
the needs assessment questions please think of pull-out in 
this senses 

If you^have any questions, please call either Richard 
Glaus (exti 256) or Mary Cldlek (ext. 287)* 

Please complete and return the questionnaire via Inter- 
office mall to Richard Glaus, Program Evaluation Division. 
P ■> later than December 17. 1386. 



RNG/tif 
At tachment 
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TO : 
FROM: 
R£ : 

DATE: 



Prevention teachers 

Richard N. Glaus, Manager of Program Evalaation 

A Meeds Assessment of the Prevention Compensatory Educa- 
tion Program 

December 4, 1986 



To assist in planning efforts, the Office of Administra- 
tion and Personnel/Program Evaluation Division requests 
that each prevention Chapter 1/Articie 3 teacher complete 
the attached needs assessmeht Regarding program opera- 
tions. Many future project endeavors will be based upon 
your responses and reactions to the questions contained in 
this instruments 

We want to obtain your iniiv i.d4tal perceptions about the 
program. All responses will _be_ kept confidential . Answer 
each question as it pertains to the prevention compensa- 
tory education program. 

If you have any questions, please call either Richard 
eiaus (ext. 256) or Mary Ciolek (ext. 287). 

Please complete and return the questionnaire via inter- 
office mail to Richard Claus, Program Evaluation Division 
no later than De cealier 1 7 , 1986. 



RMC/tlf 
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TABI£ Bil. illflCBER AND PERCBHT OF GROUPS SDRVEYBD SSD RETURN RATES FOR Tffi 
eeHa?SSSA10RY education needs assessment by PROGRAM AND TOTAL 





Prevention Program 


Elementary A 


2 


Secondary A'' 




Total 
































Surveyed 


Count of 
Individuals 
Sampled 


Returns 

# X 


Count of 
Individuals 
Sampled 


Returns 

4 % 


Count of 
Individuals 
Sampled 


Re turns 
# Z 


Count of 
Individuals 
Sampled 


Re turns 

it % 


icacion Teachers 


50 


11 


22.0 


52 


20 


38.5 


25 


5 


20.0 


127 


36 


28.3 


tj Education 


17 


10 


58.8 


32 


24 


75.0 


13 


0 


0.0 


62 


34 


54.8 


:ors 


4 


0 


0.0 


15 


14 


93.3 


3 


2 


66.6 


22 


16 


72.7 




71 


21 


29.6 


99 


58 


58.6 


41 


7 


17.1 


211 


86 


40.8 
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PREVENTION PSOGl^: AVERAGE "DESIRED" aOT ^^TrUffl/* RESPONSES TO THE 

eolffraisATbRY education needs assessment ranked according to 

FUNCf I^ FROM HI^ST TO IOI9EST PRIORITY NEED INDEX. 



Functibh 








Actual 


Need 
Index 


Priority 
Need Index 


Professional Development 


1 


4.79 


3.52 


1.26 


6.04 


Parent and Community Involvement 


2 


4.81 


3.57 


1.24 


5.96 


Program Goals and Objectives 


3 


4.81 


3.70 


1.11 


5.35 


Excellence Recognized & Rewarded 


4 


4.83 


3.93 


.90 


4.35 


Coordination With the Regular School 
Program/Other Special Programs 


5 


4.79 


3.92 


.87 


4.19 


Leadership 


5 


4.85 


4.03 


.83 


4.05 


Expectations for Student Learning 
and Behavior 


7 


4.88 


4.13 


.75 


3.66 


School and Classroom Climate 


8 


4.81 


4.06 


.75 


3*62 


Instructional Materials^ Methods 
and Approaches 


9 


4*80 


4.12 


.68 


3.26 


Use of Evaluation Results 


10 


4.78 


4.17 


.61 


2.89 


Use of Academic Learning Tiiaa 


11 


4.74 


4.15 


.59 


2.78 


Monitoring Student Progress 


12 


4.87 


4.32 


.55 


2.68 


Feedback and Reinforcement 


13 


4.81 


4.39 


.43 


2*06 
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AVERAGE "DE^IKD" AND AVESUUSE "AeTOAt" RESPONSES TO Tffi COMPENSATORY 
EDUCATIOir ilEEDS ASSES91Eift Bt FUNGTidN AND QfJEStlON 
FDR THE TOTAL PRETENTldN PROGRAM 



Questions by Function 


Desired 


Actual 


Need 
Index 


Need index 


T 
J.* 


JralAsAan IjUSbo AnU UlSJKCXXVfiD 


4.81 


3.70 


1.11 


5.35 


1. 


Learning goals and objectives 
are selected or approved by 
teachers. 


4.65 


3.50 


1.15 


5.35 


2. 


Goals focus on improving stu- 
dent performance. 


4.85 


4.15 


0.70 


3.39 


3. 


Learning goals and object ive« 
are clearly defined. 


4.80 


4.21 


0.59 


2.83 


/ 


A value system emphasizing 
acadecoic achievement is shared 
by staff, students and 
pa re nt s /comrauni t y i 


4.86 


3.38 


1.48 


7-19 




Most parents are aware of pro^ 
gram goals. 


4.90 


3.26 


1.64 


8.04 


II. 


CpOROlNATION fnCTH THE REGULAR 
^^QvJH_ PROGRAM/ OTHER SPECIAL 
PROGRAMS 


4.79 


3.92 


0.87 


4.19 


6. 


Chapter 1 /Article 3 program 
curriculum is congruent with 
the regular school curriculum. 


4.85 


* r '\ C 


\55 


2.67 


7. 


Special attention is focused 
on building good continuity 
across grade levels and pro- 
grams • 


4.80 


3^ : 5 


0.F3 


4.08 


8. 


Chapter l/Arttcle 3 teachers 
know how their instructional 
objectives fit with the regular 
curriculum. 


4.90 


4.i:S 


0.45 


2.20 


9. 


Specific provisions are_ out- 
lined for cbordinatipn between, 
teachers in Chapter 1/Article 3 
and the regular classroom. 


4.65 


3.50 


1.15 


5.35 
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Questibhs by Function 


Desired 


Actual 


Need 
Index 


Priority 
Need Index 




Collaborative curriculum plan- 
hing and decision making are 
typical. 


4.79 


3.42 


1.37 


6.56 


III. 


PAREBT AHD CWOTJNITY IH70LVE- 
MENT 


4.81 


3.57 


1.24 


5.96 




^LL/u-cauLco xoc j»nvQx Vcuicnc are 
clearly communicated to parents 
and used constscenciyi 


4.80 


3.50 


1.30 


6.24 




^oxciiua anu voxuin users uave 
options for becoming involved 
in activities that support the 
instructional program. 


4.79 


3.53 


1.26 


6.03 


13. 


Chapter 1/Article 3 staff mem- 
bers provide parents vith 
information and techniques for 
helping students learn. 


4.85 


3.78 


1.07 


5.19 


14, 


There is frequant two-way com- 
^^f^i^^^^t^^^ parents and 
Chapter 1/Artiele 3 staff. 


4.75 


3.71 


1.04 


4.94 


15. 


Parents are aware of their 
responsibilities for helping 
students iearn# 


4.85 


3.32 


1.53 


4.72 


IV. 


COM^NSATORT EDUC;^. TOS Ft'S^fT^ 


4.79 


3.52 


1 .26 


6.04 



SIOriAL DEVELOFtlEiit .:!ID TKLiLtJI^IG 



16. Emphasis is gi\ren jtaff 
development/training /rad 
teachier skill buildlnl;,. 

17. Staff development bppor aniti 
are attractive to C- ; • 1/ 
Article 3 staff. 

18i Content in staff developrru - ^ 
se s s i ons add re s ses tn&t rue-* 
tional issues end price i . 



4.90 3.58 !.32 6.47 



4. 60 3.29 



6.03 



^4 J. 73 1.01 



4.79 
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Questions by Function 



Desired 



Actual 



Need 
Index 



Priority 
Need Index 



19. 



20. 



Staff development and training 
are supported with time and 
other necessary resources. 

Feedback from instructional 
observations emphasizes 
improving instruction and 
boosting student achievement. 



".90 



4.79 



3.22 



3.80 



1.68 



0.99 



8.23 



4.74 



LEADERSHIP 

21. Compensatory ediTCation program 
leadership has a clear under- 
standing of the program's goals 
and is able to clearly articu- 
late them. 



22. 



23. 



24. 



25. 



4.86 
4.86 



4.03 
4.26 



0.83 
0.60 



Compensatory education program 
leadership believes that all 
students can learn. 



Leaders of compensatory educa- 
tion initiate organized and 
systematic improvement pro- 
cedures. 



Leaders of compensatory educa- 
cation carefully monitor new 
practices. 

Leaders of compensatory educa- 
tion are viewed by teachers 
as having relevant instruc- 
tional expertise ss well as 
management skills • 



4.90 



4.90 



4.80 



4.84 



4.63 



3.92 



3.82 



3.50 



0.27 



0.98 



0.98 



1.34 



1.32 



4,08 



4.70 



6.49 



VI • INStRBCribKAL Mftl^RIALS, 
IflStHODS M[b APFRDACmS 

26. Prevention teachers focus stu- 
dent attention on lesson 
objectives by stating them 
plainly and referring to them 
frequently. 



4.80 



4.90 



4.12 



4.32 



0.68 



0.58 



3.26 



2.84 
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Questions by Function 


Desired 


Actual 


Need 
Index 


Priority 
Need ihdex 


27. 


Prevention teachers set and 
maintain a brisk instruction 
pace^ 


4.60 


3.95 


0.65 


2.99 


28. 


Academic tasks are matched to 
lesson content so student 
success rate is highi 


4.80 


3.89 


0.91 


4.37 


29. 


Prevention tPflpflPr^ imnt:r fiTVi + /*K 

skills are of highest priority 
and the prerequisites needed by 
students to leam thp Qlcf 1 I^q 


4.85 


4.22 


0.63 


3.06 


30. 


Regular, focused reviews of key 
concepts and skills check oh 
and strengthen student reten- 
tions 


4.85 


4.22 


0.63 


3.06 


VII. 


EXFEGTAtiONS FOR stlT T LEARN- 
ING AND B^AVIOR 


4.88 


4.13 


0.75 


3.66 


31. 


Standards for learning are both 
challenging and attainabiei 


4.85 


3.90 


0.95 


4.61 


32. 


Ah orderly j productive working 
atmosphere is generally main- 
tained ahd time spent on class- 
room managetneht is minimal. 


4.86 


3.57 


1.29 


6.27 


33. 


Students are expected to com- 
plete their work and meet 
recognized standards of quality. 


4.90 


4.45 


0.45 


2.20 


34. 


All students are given approxi- 
mately the same number of 
response opportunities. 


4.90 


4.63 


0.27 


1.32 


35. 


Positive techniques are the 
primary means of managing stu- 
dent behavior. 


4.90 


4.11 


0.79 


3.87 


VIII. 


SCHOOL AND CLASSROOM CLtMAtE 


4.81 


4.06 


0.75 


3.62 


36; 


Prevention classroom behavior 
conforms to explicit stahdards. 


4.75 


4.00 


0.75 


3.56 



APPENDIX D 



Questions by Function 



37, 



38. 



39. 



40. 



A secure attractive environ- 
ment is provided where the 
emphasis Is on academic 
achievement. 

Students are allowed and 
encouraged to develop a sense 
of responsibility and self- 
reliances 

Prevention teachers pay atten- 
tion to student interests, 
problems and accomplishments 
both in and out of the class- 
room. 

A task-oriented but relaxed 
prevention classroom atmos- 
phere is maintained where 
students find encouragement 
and little criticism. 



Desired 



Need Priority 
Actual Index Need Index 



4.90 



4.90 



4.75 



4.47 



4.10 



3.83 



0.43 



0.80 



0.92 



4.76 



3.90 



0.86 



2.11 



3.92 



4.37 



4.09 



IX. USE OF &GAI)EMIC LEARNING TIME 

41. Prevention classes and other 
activities start and end on 
time. 

42. Prevention classrooi^ routines 
are smooth and efficient. 

43. Teachers have assignments or 
activities ready for students 
when they arrive. 

44. Viery little time is spent on 
non-learning activities. 

45. Students are actively and 
successfully engaged in learn- 
ing activities for a signifi- 
cant portion of each pull-out 
session. 



4.74 
4.65 

4.75 
4.85 

4.63 
4.80 



4.15 
3.90 

4.24 
4.50 

3.84 
4.26 



0.59 
0.75 

0.51 
0.35 

0.79 
0.54 



2.78 
3.49 

2.42 
1.70 

3.66 
2.59 
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Questions by Function 



Desired 



Actual 



Need 
Index 



Pribticy 
Need Index 



X. HONITORniG STUDEHT PRiDGRBSS 

46, Assessment prv^cedures rou-- 

tiriely check student progress. 



47. 



48. 



49. 



50. 



Prevention teachers ehc ur- 
age parents to keep track of 
student progress; 

To check understanding, 
teachers ask clear questions 
and make sure all students 
have a good chance to responds 

Observable systems are used 
to monitor the academic prog- 
ress and skill mastery of stu- 
dents. 

Teachers use assessment results 
for instructional diagnosis 
and to evaluate thelc own 
teaching methods. 



4.87 
4.80 

4.90 
4.90 

4.90 

4.86 



4.32 
4.35 

4.11 
4.53 

4.37 

4.25 



0.55 
0.45 

0.79 
0.37 

0.53 

0.61 



2.68 
2.16 

3.87 
1.81 

2.66 

2.97 



XI. FEEDBACK AND KEINFORCSffiHT 

'51. Assig'?v^d work is checked; stu- 
dent:; are given quick feedback. 

52. Feedbfick to student s is tied 
to 1^3T{?ing objectives* 

53. Cotr iCrcion or reteaching occurs 
in response to student errors. 

5^« The prc^vention class room is 

characterized by frequent and 
consistent reinforcement for 
academic achieveme ::c and 
excellent behavior. 

55. Feedback to students is simple 
and cxear to help citGra inder- 
sl'&h'l and correct erroL.i« 



4.81 
4.90 

4.85 

4.85 

^.80 



4.39 
4.37 

4.42 

4-4i 
4.28 



4.67 



0.43 
0.53 

0.43 
0.52 



0.25 



2.06 
2.60 

2.09 

1.99 

2.50 



1.17 
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Questions by Function 


Desired 


Actual 


Need 
Index 


Priority 
iNeea incex 


ill. BKBIJ.ENCE RECOOfiZEb AND 


4,83 


3.93 


_ _ _ 

0.90 


4i35 




REWARIHSD 






56. 


Teaching excellence in the 


4.70 


3.18 


1.52 


7.14 




prevention compensatory educa- 










tion program is recognized. 










57. 


Awards are set at several 


4.86 


4.06 


0.08 


3.89 




different levels of per- 










f r> mtfl rsn g 7 nrovf HI niX 1 
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prevention students with 












opportunities for success 












and recognitions 










58. 


Recognition is based on com- 


4.90 


4.43 


. _ 

0.47 


2.30 




parison to standards rather 










than comparison to peersi 










59. 


Students' accbmpiishments for 


4.78 


3.64 


1.14 


5.45 




academic achieveiiieht and 










excellent behaviorin the 












Chapter 1 /Article 3 program 












are also recognized in the 












regular classroom arid school. 










60. 


Parents are told about student 


4.90 


4.32 


0.58 


2.85 




successes . 








OSE OF EVALH^ION SESULTS 

61. Compensatory education staff 
follow simple .routines for 
collectings summarizing and 
uisirig student achievement 


4.78 
4.85 


4.17 
4.24 


0.61 
0.61 


2 P9 
2.96 



infonnatibh. 



62i Test results, grade reports ^ 
attendance records arid other 
methods are used to spot 
potential problems. 

63. Assessment results are used to 
evaluate the program and tar- 
get areas for improvement. 



4.85 



4.80 



4i42 



4.18 



0.43 



0.62 



2.09 



2.98 
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QuestiotiiS by Function 


Desired Actual 


- 

_ Need 
Index 


Priority 
Need Index 


64, 


Program improvement efforts 


4,86 3,38 


1,03 


5,00 




are periodically reviewed; 










progress is noted and the 










improvement focus is renewed ^ 










or redirected i 








65. 


Local Chapter l/Article 3 


4.53 4,19 


0,34 


i,54 




evaluation results are com- 










pared to state and national 










results as one gauge of pro 









gram effectiveness. 
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KtamfTARY gCME SIC ACHIBVKMKNt AVBRA^ "MSIffiD" AND "ACTUAL** RESPONSES 
TO THE CUMPE NSAigRY BDUCATIOM NEEDS ASSES^NT RANI^ ACCORDING TO 
FUNCTION raw HICTEST TO LOWEST PRIORITY ^D INDEX. 



Fane C ion 


Rank 


Desired 


Actual 


Need 
Index 


Priority 
Need Index 




1 


4. HZ 


- - - 
2.98 


1.44 


6.37 


Excellence Recognized and Rewarded 


2 


4.64 


3.66 


.99 


4.58 


Program Goals and Objectives 


3 


4.71 


3.83 


.88 


4.16 


eoordination With the Regular School 
rrograin/uc ner opeciax rrograms 


4 


4.7. 


3i88 


.85 


4.04 


£^ L ux C9 9 xuilax uevexopnienc 


5 


4.64 


3.77 


.87 


4.01 


jLns Lruccxonax riacenaiSy rietnodSy 
and Approaches 


6 


4.79 


4.19 


.60 


2.87 


Monitoring Student Progress 


7 


4.70 


4 16 




z . oz 


Expectations for Student Learning 
and Behavior 


8 


4.81 


4.32 


.49 


2.37 


Leadership 


c 


4.73 


4.24 


.50 


2.35 


School arid Classroom Climate 


10 


4.74 


4.25 


.48 


2.31 


Use of Evaluation Results 


11 


4.65 


4.21 


.43 


2.08 


Use of Academic Learriirig Time 


12 


4.75 


4.34 


.41 


1.54 ■ 


Feedbr.'^k and Reinforcement 


13 


4.81 


4.45 


.36 


1.73 



ERIC 
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AVERAGE "DESIRED" AND AVERAGE "ACTUAt" REST'ONSES TO TIE COMPENSATORY 
EDDCATION NEEDS ASSESSMENT Bt FUNCTION AND Ql^StiON FOR THE 



TOTAL ELEMENTARY ACADEMIC ACHIEVQffiNt PR(mMf 

















Questidns by Fuhctibh 


Desired 


Actual 


Need 
Index 


Priority 
Need Index 


i. 


PEOGT>J^ GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 


4.71 


3.83 


0.88 


4.16 




" ^ irning goals and objectives 
are selected or approved by 
t eachers* 


4.46 


3.73 


0.73 


3.25 


2 • 


Goals focus on improving stu- 
dent performance. 


4.86 


4.38 


0.48 


2.33 


3. 


Learnir.g goals and objectives 
are clearly f Jln^r*. 


4.88 


4.23 


0.65 


3.17 


4. 


A valuo system e^r.; ^c',ii zing 
academic achieveracivu is shared 
by staff, students and 
pare nt s /c ommuni t y . 


4.79 


3.56 


1.23 




5. 


Most parents are aware of pro- 
gram goals « 


4.57 


3.24 


1.33 


6.08 


II. 


COORDINAIION WITH THE REGULAR 
SCHOOL PROGRAM/OTHER SPECIAL 
PROGRAMS 


4.73 


3.88 


0.85 


4.04 


6. 


Chapter 1/Article 3 program 
curriculum is congruent vith 
the riegular school curriculum. 


4.71 


4.22 


0.49 


2.31 


7. 


Special attention is focused 
on building good continuity 
across grade levels and pro- 
grams . 


4.79 


3.83 


0.96 


4.60 


8. 


Chapter l/Article 3 teachers 
know how their instructional 
objectives fit with the regular 
curriculum. 


4.89 


4.34 


0.55 


2.69 


9. 


Specific provisions are out- 
lined for coordination between, 
teachers in Chapter 1/Article 3 
and the regular classroom. 


4.70 


3.54 


1.16 


5.45 
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Questions by Function 


Desired 


Actual 


Need 
tndex 


Priority 
Need Index 


10. 


Collaborative curriculum plan- 
ning and decision making are 
typical. 


4.57 


3.46 


1.11 


5.07 


lil 


. PARENT AND COmUNITT INVOLTO- 


4.42 


2.98 


1.44 


6.37 


11. 


Procedures for involvement are 
clearly communicated to parents 
and used consistently^ 


4.38 


3.13 


1.25 


5.47 


12. 


Pa rents and vo lu n t e e r s have 
options for becoming involved 
in activities that support the 
itist ructiodal program. 


4.36 


3.02 


1.34 


5.84 


I 3, 


Chapter 1/Article 3 staff mem- 
bers provide parents with 
information and technique*? for 
helDxns? stiidencs learri. 


4.44 


3.07 


i.37 


6.08 


14. 


There is frequent cuv:--t?ay com- 
mication between parents and 
Chapter l/Article 3 staff. 


4.34 


2.77 


1.57 


6,81 


15. 


Parents are aware of their 
responsibilities for helping 
students learn. 


4.58 


2.90 


:.b8 


7.69 


IV. 


COMPENSATORY EDJTCATION PROPES- 
SIONAL DEVELOPHEHT AND TRAINING 


4.64 


3.77 


0.87 


4.01 


16. 


^phasis is given to staff 
development /training and 
teacher skill building. 


4.61 


3.36 


0.75 


3.46 


17. 


Staff development opportunities 
are attractive to Chapter 1/ 
Article 3 staff. 


4.58 


3.85 


0.73 


3.43 


18. 


Content in staff development 
sessions addresses instruc- 
tional issues and priorities. 


4.70 


3.95 


0.75 


5.52 
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Questions by Functidri 



Desired 



Need 

Actual Index 



Priority 
Need Index 



19. Staff development and training 
are supported with time and 
other necessary resources • 

20- Feedback from instructional 
observations emphasizes 
impro\liig instruction and 
boosting student achievement. 



4.62 



4.67 



3.52 



3.67 



1.10 



1.00 



5.08 



4.67 



21 



22, 



23. 



24. 



25. 



LEADERSHIP 

The building principal along 
with the Director of Cdrapehsa- 

have a clear- 
understanding of the program's 
goals and are able to clearly 
articulate them. 



The building principal along 
vd.th the Dicectr-r of Compensa- 
tory Education believe that 
all students can learn. 

The Director of Compensatory 
Education initiates organized 
and systematic improvement 
prricedures. 



The Director of Compensatory 
Education carefully monitors 
new practices. 

The Director of Cbrapensatbry 
Education is viewed by teachers 
as haying relevant instruc- 
tidhal expertise as well as 
management skills. 



4.73 
4.84 



4.24 0.50 
4.10 0.74 



4.85 



4.70 



4.63 



4.65 



4.75 



4.22 



4.06 



4.06 



0.10 



0,48 



0.57 



0.59 



2.35 
3.58 



0.48 



2.26 



2.64 



2.74 



VI . fMSraUCTIONAL M&TERIilLS , 
METHODS AND APPROACHES 

26. ^ii^ptit teachers focus student 
attention on lesson objectives 
by stating them plainly and 
referring to them frequently. 



4.79 



4.78 



4.19 



4.16 



0.60 
0.62 



2.87 



2.96 
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Quest Ibris by Function 


Desired 


Al^ t llA I 


Need 

*. LIU C A 


Priority 
iMeea Enaex 


. 27. 


Pull-out teachers set and main- 
tain a brisk inistructidh pace. 


4.72 


4.27 


0.45 




28. 


Academic tasks are matched to 
lesson content so student 
success rate is high. 


4.76 


3.96 


0.80 


3.81 


29. 


Pull-d^.;:. teachers know which 
skills are of highest priority 
and the prerequisites needed by 
students to learn the skills. 


4.87 


4.42 


0.45 


2. 19 


30. 


Regular, fooised reviews of key 
concepts and skills check on 
arid strengthen student reten- 
tion. 


4.83 


4.15 


0^68 


3.28 




E^EetftTlbllS FOR STUDENT LEARN- 
ING BEHAVIOR 


4.81 


4.32 


0.49 


2.37 


31. 


Standards for learning are both 
challenging and attainable. 


4.89 


4.31 


0.58 


2.84 


32. 


Ah orderly, productive working 
atmosphere is generally main- 
tained and time spent on class- 
room management is minimal. 


4.78 


4.27 


0.51 


2.44 


33- 


Students are expected to com- 
plete their work and meet 
recognized standards of quality. 


4.83 


4.34 


0.49 


2i37 


34. 


All students are given approxi- 
matelv the sam^ nmnbisr oF 
response opportunities i 


4.75 


4.40 


0.35 


1.66 


35. 


Positive techniques are the 
prima ry means of managing stu- 
dent behav •..♦r. 


4.82 


't.29 


0.53 


2.55 


VIII. 


SCHOOL AND CLASSROOH CLIMATB 


4.74 


4.25 


0.48 


2.31 


36. 


Pull-out classroom behavior 
confortts to explicit standards. 


4.74 


4.25 


0.49 


2i32 
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Questions by Function 



Desired 



Actual 



Need 
Index 



Priority 
Need Index 



5 A secure attractive ehviron- 
merit is jprovided where the 
emphasis is oii academic 
achievement. 

38. Students are allowed and 
encouraged to develop a sense 
of responsibility and self- 
reliance • 

39. Pull-out teachers pay atten- 
tion to student interests, 
problems and accomplishments 
both in and out of the class- 
room. 

40. A task-oriented but relaxed 
pull-out classroom atmosphere 
is maintained where students 
find encouragement and little 
criticism. 



4.76 



4.80 



4.62 



4.19 



4.30 



4.22 



4.77 



4.29 



0.57 



0.50 



0.40 



0.48 



2.71 



2.40 



i.SS 



2.29 



IX. USE OF ACADEMIC LEARNING Tim 

41. Pull-out classes and other 
activities start and end on 
time. 

42. Pull-but classroom routines 
are smooth and efficient. 

43. Teachers have assignments or 
activities ready for students 
when they arrive. 

44. Very little time is spent on 
non-learning activities. 

45- Students are actively and 

successfully engaged in learn- 
ing activities _ for a signifi- 
cant pbrtibri of each pull-out 
session. 



4.75 
4.71 

4.76 
4.80 

4.70 
4.79 



4.34 
4.24 

4.23 
4.50 

4.38 
4.37 



0.41 
0.47 

0.53 
0.30 

0.32 
0.42 



1.94 
2.21 

2.52 
1.44 

1.50 
2.01 
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Questions by Function 



X. mNITORING STODEST PROCRESS 



46. 



47. 



48. 



49. 



50. 



Assessment procedures rou- 
tinely check student progress. 

Pull-out teachers ercourage 
parents to keep track of 
student progress. 

To check understanding, 
teachers ask clear questions 
and make sure all students 
have a good chance to respond. 

Observable systems are used 
to modi tor the academic prog- 
ress and skill mastery of stu- 
dents . 

Teachers use assessment results 
for instructional diaghbsis 
and to evaluate their own 
teaching methods. 



XI. FEEDBACK AND RfilNFOR^fENT 

51. Assigned work Is checked; stu- 
dents are given quick feedback. 

5 2. Feedback to students is tied 
to learning objectives. 

53. Correction or reteaching occurs 
in response to student errors. 

54. "Se pull-out classroom is 
characterized by frequent and 
consistent reinforcement for 
academic achievement and 
excellent behavior. 

55. Feedback to students is simple 
and clear to help them under- 
stand and correct errors. 



Desired 



Actual 



Need 
Index 



Priority 
Need Index 



4.70 
4.75 

4.46 
4.77 

4.76 

4.76 



4.10 
4.34 

3.23 
4.47 

4.24 

4.22 



4.81 
4.84 

4.80 

4.84 

4.75 



4.45 
4.49 

4.51 

4.49 

4.31 



4.84 



4.47 



0.60 
0.41 

1.23 
0.30 

0.52 

G.54 



0.36 
0.35 

0.29 

0.35 

0.44 



0.37 



2.82 
1.95 

5i49 
1.43 

2.48 

2.57 



1.73 
1.69 

1.39 

1.69 

2.09 



1.79 
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Questions by Punction 


Desired 


Actual 


c. av. 


.Priority 
Need Index 


ZII. EXCEIXEHCE RECO^IZED AND 
REWARDED 


4.64 


3.66 


0.99 


4.58 


56. Teaching excellanc^. In the 

pull-out cbmjperu^atory educa- 


4.75 


3.44 


i.31 


6.22 


5 7. Awards are set at several 
different levels of per^ 

J. L luol lie c ) pLOVX^jlXlg <iX.X 

puii-out students with oppor- 
tunities for success and 
recognitions 


4.54 


3.80 


0.74 


3.36 


58. Recognition is based on com- 
parison to standards rather 
I. iiciLi cuuipci L xsi^n ccj peers. 


4.75 


4.24 


0.51 


2.42 


59* Students' accbmplishments for 
acadeitiic achievement and 
excellent behavioc iti the 
Chapter 1/Article 3 program 

<x Lxz <ixou Lcruu^ni ^csu in Cue 

regaiar classroom and school. 


4.58 


3.27 


1.31 


6.00 


60. Parents are told about student 
successes i 


4.60 


3.54 


1.06 


4.88 


XIII. USE OF EVALnAtlaR RESULTS 


4.65 


4.21 


0.45 


2.08 


61. Cbmpensatbry education staff 
follow simple routines for 
collecting, summarizing and 
using student achievement 
inf ormation. 


4.69 


4.12 


e.57 


2.67 



62. 












Test results, grade reports. 


4.75 


4.28 


0.47 


2.23 




attendance records and other 












methods are used to spot 












potential problems. 










63. 


Assessment results are used to 


4.72 


4.35 


0.37 


1.75 




evaluate the program and tar- 












get areas for improvement. 











71 
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Questions by Furictibh 


Desired 


Actual 


Need 
Index 


Priority 
Need Index 


64. 


* ^ aiu ^lu^^yj V c use 11 1. Ci. J.ii/ L L o 


A 7n 

H • / U 


/t 17 
4.1/ 




2.49 




CI L C pc L J.UU J. IvOXXjr &• / X CWcQ j 












progress is noted and the 












improvement focus Is renewed 












or redirected. 










65. 


Local Chapter l/Article 3 


4.41 


4.11 


0.30 


1.32 




evaluation results are com- 










pared to state and national 












results as one gauge of pro- 












gram effectiveness. 
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SBa)HpMtT A(»ra^C &CTIlVEUEiiT AVERAGE "DESiSED" AND "ACTOAt" RESPONSES 
TO CTE OSffENSJ^RY EO0CATIOH HEEDS ASSES^iENt EANiSD ACCORDING 
TO FUNCTION FIUHI HIGHEST TO LOHEST PRIORITY NEED INDEX. 



Function 



Desired 



Actual 



Need 
Index 



Priority 
Need Index 



Parent and Conmmnity involvement 

Excellence Recognized and Rewarded 

Instructional Materials, Methods, 
and Approaches 

leadership 

Expectations for Student Learning 
. and Behavior 

Coordination With Regular School 
Program/Other Special Programs 

School and Classroom Climate 

Feedback and Reinforcement 

Use of Evaluation Results 

Monitoring Sludehc Progress 

Proisr-r- Goals and Objectives 

Pro: ■ ' isi Development 

Use 3f Academic Learning Time 



1 

2 
3 

4 
5 

6.5 

6.5 

8 

9 
iO 
11 
12 
13 



4.47 
4.37 
4.5C 

4.80 
4.67 

4.58 

4.47 
4.63 
4.40 
4.57 
4.67 
4.50 
4.60 



2.63 
2.52 
2.79 

3.27 
3.12 

3.02 

2.88 
3.14 
2.91 
3.15 
3.45 
3.25 
3.56 



1.84 
1.85 
1.71 

i.53 
1.55 

1.55 

1.59 
1.49 
li49 
1.42 
1.22 
1.25 
1.04 



8.23 
8.06 
7.68 

7.33 
7.22 

7.10 

7.10 
6.92 
6.56 
6.48 
5.70 
5.6? 
4.78 



73 

81 
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AVKRAGK "PgSIRED" AND AVKRArZ "ACTOAL" RESPONSES TO THE CdMPENSATORT 
mOCMTIOH JIBEDS ASSEa^ FOR THE 

TOTAL SECONDAR Y ACADEMIC ACHIEVEHENT PROGRAM 



Questions by Function 


Desired 


Actual 


Need 
Index 


Priority 
Need Index 


I. 


PROGRAM GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 


4.67 


3.45 


1.22 


5.70 


1. 


Learning goals and objectives 
are selected or approved by 
teachers* 


4.17 


3.67 


0.05 


2.08 


2. 


Goals fociis on improving stu- 
dent perfdrtnaiice. 


i.57 


3.83 


0.74 


3.38 


3. 


Learning goals and objectives 
are clearly defined. 


4.83 


4.20 


0.63 


3.04 


A. 


A value system emphasizing 
academic achievement is shared 
by staff, students and 
parent s/c ommuni ty . 


5.00 


. 3.17 


1.83 


9.15 


5. 


Most parents are aware of pro- 
gram goals. 


4.80 


2.40 


2.40 


11.52 


II. 


COORDIHATION WITB^ REGULAR 
SCHOOL PROGRAM/OTHER SPECIAL 
PROGRAMS 


4.58 


3.02 


1.55 


7.10 


6. 


Ghapter t/Articie 3 program 
curricuiom is congruent with 
the regular school curriculum. 


4.67 


3.60 


1.07 


5.00 


7. 


Special attention is focused 
on building good continuity 
across grade levels and pro- 
grams . 


4.71 


3.57 


1.14 • 


5.37 


8. 


Chapter 1 /Article 3 teachers 
know how their instructional 
objectives fit with the regular 
curriculum. 


4.67 


3.20 


1.47 


6.87 


9. 


Specific provisions are but- 
lined for coordination between 
teachers in Chaptr "rticle 3 
and the regular . 


4.50 


2.75 


1.75 


7.87 
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Questions by Function 


Desired 


Actual 


Need 
Index 


Priority 
Need index 


10. 


Cbllabbrative curriculum plan- 
hihg and decision making are 
typical- 


4.33 


2.00 


2.33 


10.09 








III. 


PARKST ASD C»MflJMITY INVOLYE- 
MEHT 


4.47 


2.63 


1.84 


8.23 


11. 


Procedures for involvement are 
clearly communicated to parents 
and used consistently. 


4i33 


3.00 


i .33 


5.76 


12. 

V 


Parents and volunteers have 
options for becoming involved 
in activities that support the 
iris t rue t iorial pr bgr am • 


4.17 


2.60 


1.57 


6.55 


13. 


Chapter l/Article 3 staff mein- 
bers provide parents with 
information and techniques for 
helping students learn. 


4.67 


2.67 


2.00 


9.34 




There is frequent two-way com- 
mlcation between parents and 
Chapter l/Article 3 staff. 


4.33 


2.60 


i.73 


7.49 


15. 


Parents are aware of their 
responsibilities for helping 
students learn. 


4.86 


2.29 


2.57 


12.49 


IV. 


CmPENSHTORT EDUCATION PROFES- 
SIONAL DEVELOPMENT AND TRAINING 


4.50 


3.25 


1.25 


5.63 


16. 


Emphasis is given to staff 
development /training and 
teacher skill buiidingi 


4.67 


2.83 


1.84 


8.59 


17. 


Staff development opportunities 
are attractive to Chapter 1/ 
Article 3 staff. 


4.33 


3.00 


1.33 


5.76 


18. 


Content in staff development 
sessions addresses ihstruc- 
tibhal issues and prlbrities. 


4.50 


3.30 


1.50 


6.75 



APPENDIX H 



Questions by Function 



Desired 



Actual 



_Need 
Index 



Priority 
Need Index 



19. Staff deveiopiKnt and training 
are supported with time and 
other necessary resources. 

20. Feedback from instructional 
observations emphasizes 

inprbying instruction and 
boosting student achievement. 



21 • The building pr ipal along 

with the Director of Compensa- 
tory Education have a clear 
understanding of the progirara's 
goals and are able to clearly 
articulate then. 

22. The building principal along 
with the Director of Compensa- 
tory Elducation believe that 
all students can learn. 

23. the Director of Cdmpensatbry 
Education initiates organized 
and systematic Improvement 
procedures; 

24. the Director of Compensatory 
Education carefully monitors 
hew practices. 

25. The Director of Compehsatbr;' 
Education is viewed by teaches rs 
as haying relevant instruc-^ 
tidnal expertl e as well as 
management si Is. 



WTm INSTRUCTIONAL HATERIALS^ 
^ffilBODS AND APPROACHES 

26i ^^i^""?^?. teachers focus student 
attention on lessen objectives 
by stating them plainly and : 
referring to them frequently. 



4.33 



4.67 



3.67 



3.75 



0.66 



0.92 



2.86 



4.30 



4.80 
4.83 



3.27 
3.80 



1.53 
1.03 



7.33 
4.97 



4.83 



4.83 



4.83 



4.67 



4.00 



3.00 



2.75 



2.80 



0.83 



li83 



2.08 



1.87 



4.01 



8.84 



10.05 



8.73 



4.50 



4.33 



2.79 



3.00 



1.71 



1.33 



7.68 



5.76 
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Questions by Function 



Desired 



Actuai 



Need Priority 
Index Need Index 



27. Pull-out teachers set and mainr 
tain a brisk instruction pav'^e. 

28. Academic tasks are matched to 
lesson content so student 
success rate is high. 

29 i j?uil-out teachers know which 

skills are of highest priority 
and the prerequisites needed by 
students to learn the skills ^ 

30. Regular^ focused reviews of key 
concepts and skills check oh 
arid strerigtheri student reten- 
tion. 



4.17 



4.67 



4.50 



4.83 



2.80 
2.67 

2.50 
3.00 



1.37 



2. 00 



2.00 



1.83 



5.71 



9.43 



9.00 



8.84 



VII. EXPECTATIONS FOR STUDENT LEARN- 
ING AND BF "TIOR 



31. Standards 
challengit 



learning are both 
ttainable; 



32. An orderly 5 productiv vworking 
atmosphere is generally main- 
tained and time spent on class- 
room management is minimal. 

33. Students are expected to com- 
plete their work arid meet 
recognized standards of quality. 

34. All students are given approxi- 
response opportunities^ 

35. Positive techniques are the 
primary means of managing stu- 
dent behavior. 



4.67 



4.67 



4.83 



4.83 



4.17 



4.33 



3.12 



2.75 



3.17 



3.40 



3.67 



2.60 



VIII. SCEOOL AND CLASSROOM CLIM4tE 

36. Pull-out classroom behavior 

cbrifbrras to explicit staridards. 



4.47 
4.17 



2.88 
2.20 



1.55 



1.92 



1.66 



1.43 



0.50 



2.23 



1.59 
1.97 



7.2?. 



B.97 



8.02 



6.91 



2.08 



10.77 



7.10 
8.21 
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Questions by Function 



37, 



38. 



39. 



40. 



A secure attractive environ- 
ment is provided where the 
emphasis is on academic 
achievement. 

Students are allowed and 
encouraged to develop a sense 
of resipbnsibiiity and self- 
reliance. 

Pull-out teachers pay atten- 
tion, to student interests, 
orbblems an^l accomplistunents 
both in and out of the cl^tss- 
robm. 

A task-orien. ed but relaxed 
pull-out classroom atmosphere 
is maintained where students 
find encouragenfent arid little 
criticism.. 



IX. USE OF AGADEKIC I£ASHI1I6 TIME 

41. Pull-put classes and other 
activities start and end on 
time. 

42. Pull-out classroom routines 
are smooth and efficient. 

43. Teachers have assignments or 
5?^iv^?^®JS T_®^dy for students 
when they arrive. 

44. Very little time spent on 
non-learning activities. 

45. Students are actively and 
successfully engaged in learn- 
ing activities for a sign?,fi- 
caht portion c"^ each ptili-out 
session. 



Desired 



Actual. 



Neec 
Index 



4.67 



4.50 



4.50 



4.50 



4.60 
4.83 

4.50 
4.67 

4.67 
4.33 



3.33 



3.20 



2.83 



2.83 



3.56 

4«40 

3.20 
4.20 

3.00 
3.00 



1.34 



).30 



1.67 



1.67 



1.04 
0.43 

1.30 
0.47 

1.67 
1.33 



.Priority 
Need Index 



6.26 



5.85 



7.51 



7.51 



4.78 
2.08 

5.85 
2.19 

7.80 
5.76 
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Questions by Function 


Dssired 


Actual 


Neeci 
Index 


Priority 
Need Index 






^ mD / 






0 .48 


46. 


As ses sme nt p rocedu res rou* 
tineiy check student progress. 


4.33 


3.50 


0.83 


3.59 


47 


parents to keep track of 
£ tudeht progress. 






i • / J 


7.87 


48. 


To check understanding, 
teachers ask clear Questions 
and make sure all students 
have a good chance to respond. 


4.67 


3.25 


i.4:: 


6.63 


49. 


Observable systems are used 
to monitor the academic prog- 
ress and skill taastery of stu- 
dents . 


4.57 


3.25 


1.42 


6.63 


50. 


Teachers use assessment results 
for instructional diagnosis 
and to evaluate their own 
teaching methods « 

r 


4.67 


3.00 


1.67 


7.80 



XI- FEEDBAOL AND REDdIFORCEHENT j 4.63 3.14 1*49 6.92 



51. 


Assigned work is checked; stu- 
dents are given quick feedback. 


4.6 7 


3.5C 


1.17 


5.46 


52. 


Feedback to students is tied 
to learning objectives i 


4.67 


3.00 


1.67 


7.80 


53. 


Correction or r^teaching oc rs 
In response to student errors. 


4.50 


3.00 


1.50 


6.75 


54. 


The pull-out classroom is 
characterized by frequent anc? 
consistent reinforcement for 
academic achievement and 
excellent behavior. 


4.50 


3.20 


1.30 


5.85 


55. 


Feedback to students is simple 
and clear to help them Urid^.r- 
btand and correct errors. 


4.83 


3.00 


1.83 


8.84 
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Questions by Function 



Desired 



Actuai 



Need 
Index 



Prior y 
Need Ir. ax 



XII. EXCELLENCE RECOGNIZED AMD 

56. Teaching excellence in the 
pull-out compensatory educa- 
tion program is recognized. 

57. Awards are set at several 
different levels of per- 
formance, providing ail 
pull-out students with oppor- 
tunities for success and 
recognition. 

58. Recpgnitibr. is based on com- 
parison to standards rather 
than cdmparisbh to peers. 

59. Students' accomplishiiehts for 
academic.: achievement and 
excellent behavior in the 
Chapter J /Article 3 program 
are also recognized in the 
regular classroom and school; 

60. Parents are told about student 
successes. 



XIII. USE OF EVALUATION RESULTS 

61. Cdmpiansatdry education staff 
follow simple routines for 
collectings suxninarizing and 
using student achlevetaent 
information. 

62. Test results » grade reports, 
attendance records and other 
mc hods are used to spot 

po t en t i al pro b 1 ems . 

63. Assessment results are used to 
evaluate the pvo^rfim. and tar- 
get ar.':^ - icr im^rro'^'ement » 



4.37 



4.50 



4.00 



4.( 



4.50 



4.83 



4.40 
4.30 



4.83 



4.17 



2.52 



2.60 



2.50 



2.50 



2.20 



2.80 



2.91 
2.80 



3. CO 



3.20 



1,85 
1.90 

1.50 



1.50 



2.30 



2.03 



1.49 

li70 



1.83 



0.97 



8.06 



8.55 



6.00 



6.00 



10.35 



9.81 



6.56 
7.65 



8.84 



4.04 
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Questions by Function 


Desired 


Actual 


Need 
Index 


Priority 

Ll C C VA ^ LIU KS A 




Prbgrain improyeinent efforts 


. _ . 
4.33 


2.80 


1.53 


6.62 




are periodically, reviewed; 












progress is noted and the 












itaprovement focus is renewed 












or redirected. 










65. 


Local Chapter l/Artlcle 3 


4.17 


2.75 


1.42 


5.92 




evaluation results are com- 












pared to state and national 












results as one gauge of pro- 












oTTam ef f ectiveness^ 
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